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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


—_—— 


NEW SERIES, 


— 


Defects of the Reform Bill—Origin of Chartism— 
The “ People’s Charter” Promulgated in 1838— 
The Riots of 1839 and 1842—The Vengeance of 
the Government—Messrs. O'Connor, Lovett, Col~ 
lins, Vincent, J. B. O’Brien, and Coopér, among 
the Victims—The Nonconformist Newspaper Es- 
tablished by Mr. Miall—Mr. Sturge—Organiza- 
tion of the Complete Suffrage Union—State of the 
Suffrage Reform—Character of the Chartists. 

The old-fashioned Tories declare that the Re- 
form Bill inscribed “Ichabod” on the British 
Constitution. Though it ushered in a better 
era, an experience of seventeen years has proved 
that power has not yet departed from the privi- 
leged few. So soonas the intoxicating enthusiasm 
with which the reformers hailed this measure had 
given place to sober examination, its defects be- 
came apparent. It acknowledged the principle of 
representation, but did homage to the immunities 
of prescription. It abolished rotten boroughs, 
but gave a preponderating share of representa- 
tives to small constituencies. It enlarged the suf- 
frage, but bestowed the right of voting upon 
property instead of mind. 

A few examples of its inequalities are given. 
For instance, Glasgow, with a population of 
270,000, Manchester of 200,000, Birmingham of 
160,000, Leeds of 130,000, were allowed two 
members of Parliament each; while Cricklade, 
with a population of 1,600, Shoreham of 1,500, 
Retford of 2,400, Wenlock of 2,400, were also 
allowed two members each. Finsbury, Lambeth, 
Mary-le-bone, and Tower Hamlets, with an ag- 
gregate population of 1,100,060, had two members 
each, whose eight votes were balanced by the 
members from Huntingdon, Marlborough, Dor- 
chester, and Truro, with an aggregate population 
of 12,500. The entire metropolis, with more than 
2,000,000 of inhabitants, received sixteen mem- 
bers, whose power in the House was nullified by 
the sixteen members of eight boroughs, with a 
total population of less than 24,000. Fifteen of 
the principal cities and towns in the Kingdom, 
containing 3,500,000 people and 160,000 electors, 
were allowed thirty-two representatives, while 
the same number was assigned to twenty-seven 
boroughs, containing 170,000 inhabitants and 
6,900 electors. 

The inequalities in the distribution of the suf- 
frage are not less striking. —The number of males 
in the United Kingdom, of the age of twenty-one 

years and upwards, is about 7,000,000. The num- 
ber of registered electors is a little over 1,000,000. 
Thus, but about one-seventh of the adult males is 
entitled to vote. The suffrage is most unequally 
distributed amongst this one-seventh. The House 
of Commons consists of 655 members, which 
gives an average of full 1,500 electors to each 
member. But, 15 members are returned by less 
than 200 electors each—50 by less than 300 each— 
100 by less than 500 each—and so on, till careful 
calculations make it apparent that a clear major- 
ity of the House is returned by 280,000 electors, 
or a little more than one quarter of the entire 
body, which body consists of only one-seventh of 
the adult male population. 

In the distribution of members, reference was 
had to the supremacy of the landlord interest. 
Thus, South Lancashire, which swarms*with a 
manufacturing population of more than 1,000,000, 
and has 25,000 electors, was balanced by aristo. 
cratic Lymington, with 3,300 inhabitants, and 150 
electors whom any lord can buy. West York- 
shire, the seat of the woollen interest, with 
1,200,000 people and 40,000 electors, was given the 
same weight in the House as any two of numerous 
boroughs, with a joint population of 6,000, whose 
400 or 500 electors were the cowering vassals of 
some great landed proprietor. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, whose skies are blackened with the 
smoke of their manufactories, there is one member 
for every 55,000 inhabitants, while rural Rutland 
has one for every 9,000, and corn-growing Dorset 
one for every 13;000. Manchester and Salford, the 
centre of the cotton interest, with 300,000 people, 
send three members, and agricultural Bucking. 
hamshire, with less than half that amount of pop- 
ulation, sends eleven. 


The usual complexion of the House is alike 
caused by and aggravates the evils that spring 
from unequal representation and partially dis- 
tributed suffrage. In the House previous to the 
present, there were 205 members related to the 
Peers of the Realm ; 153 officers of the army and 
navy; 63 placemen; and 247 patrons of church 
livings. Of the 658 members, there were only 
about 200 who had not either title, office, place, 
pension, or patronage. 


These tedious details, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, will enable a very ordinary 
arithmetician to answer the question, which the 
Cuartists have rung in the public ear of Eng- 
land: ‘Does the Reformed House of Commons 
represent the People of Great Britain and Ire- 
land?” f 

The meager fruits brought forth by the Parlia- 
ment elected under the Reform Bill, combining 
With the distress that pervaded the country in 
1837, convinced a large mass of the enlightened 
Working men, that Labor must look for relief to 
a radical change in the Constitution of the popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature. After a year’s dis- 
cussion, they agreed upon a fundamental law for 
Parliamentary Reform, to which they gave the 
name of “The People’s Charter” Hence their 
name, “Chartists.” The outline of the Charter, 
having been adopted by large numbers of Work- 
ingmen’s Associations throughout thecountry, was 
ratified and promulgated in August, 1838, by 
200,000 persons of the laboring classes, assembled 
from all parts of the Kingdom, at Birmingham. 
f bi Charter was mainly the work of Mr. Wil- 

m MOvett, a London cabinet maker, one of God’s 


nobility, and quite ag 
tobe a Cabinet Mi competent, in any respect, 


the official chambers of Downing Street 
revised and perfected by Messrs, Dp, O'Connell, 
Roebuck, Wakely, P. Thompson, and. Crawford, 
then members of the Commons, who prepared the 
draft of an Act of Parliament dying its pro- 
Visions, The leading points in the Charter are 
six, viz: Universal Suffrage, Voting” by Ballot, 
Annus! Parlianients, Equal Electoral Districts, 
No Property Qualification of R 


e 


and Payment of Members for their Services. 1t | 0 
is remarkable that ‘these identical reforms were | 


Proposed forty years before, in- an elaborate re- 


Pia 8 Committee of the “Friends of the Peo- ae 
Vailas Oe eg 


no:section of B 


‘Tt has. 


And this is the essence of Chartism. Its prin- 
ciples, which fall like household words on the 
American ear, filled the heart of British aristoc- 
racy with dismay and wrath. Nor were the ter- 
ror and indignation abated when their promulga- 
tion was followed by laying the Great Petition,” 
in favor of the People’s Charter, bearing one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand names, on the tables 
of the House of Commons. 

The Chartists were chiefly laboring men, dwell- 
ing in cities and towns. They justly expected 
countenance and aid from liberal Whigs who had 
protested against the aristocratic features of the 
Reform Bill. They received neither. The cause 
of national representation was regarded as only 
the poor man’s question, and as such it was left 
exclusively tothe poor. The poor, thus abandoned 
to fight the battle single-handed and alone, nour- 
ished a fatal resentment against all above them. 
Far-sighted and pure-minded men among them 
urged the superiority of intellectual and moral 
means over brute force, in promoting their ob- 
jects. IKeen-eyed demagogues were not wanting 
to fan their resentment, and remind them that in 


their swart arms dwelt the physical strength of 
the country. Deprived of political power, (for 


_the great majority were non-voters,) the mass lent 


a greedy ear to these wily counsellors. Chartism 
being a knife-and-fork question to the laboring 
poor, starving men were easily induced to seize 
the pike and the torch under & promise of bread. 
Preparations for a rising were made. It was at- 
tempted in 1839. A few riots occurred, a few 
houses were gutted, a few wheat-ricks fired, a few 
cart-mares shot. ‘The vengeance of the Govern- 
ment descended upon the deluded men—the mili- 
tary crushed the embryo insurrection—the courts 
imprisoned and transported the leaders—the no- 
ble principles of the Charter were involved in 
the stigriia which fastened upon a portion of its 
advocates—the middle classes, who might have 
averted the disaster, were, for a season, frighten- 
ed into a renunciation of the principles they had 
maintained during the discussions on the Reform 
Bill. A similar outbreak, stimulated by similar 
causes, and followed by similar consequences, oc- 
curred in 1842. : ; 

Governmental vengeance fell alike on the men 
of peace and the menof violence. Fergus O’Con- 
nor, a hot-headed bully and coward, who had 
stigmatized the pacific doctrines as “moral force 
humbuggery,” was sent to YorkCastle. William 
Lovett and John Collins, two noble specimens of 
the working classes, spent a year in Warwick 
jail. The young and brilliant Henry Vincent 
was lodged in a dungeon two years, for making 
the Welsh mountaineers “discontented with the 
Government.” J. Bronterre O’Brien, an eloquent 
debater, a legitimate son of the land of Emmett, 
suffered twelve months in Lancaster Castle. 
Thomas Cooper, who dropped the awl, took up 
the pen, and wrote the celebrated poem, “The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” was imprisoned two years 
and a quarter in Stafford jail. Other less con- 
spicuous persons were incarcerated at home, or 
banished beyond seas. 

The election of 1841 returned a large Tory 
majority to Parliament, dissolved old party con- 
nections, and drove the radical reformers of the 
middle and working classes once more together in 
opposition tothe common foe. The Nonconformist, 
a weekly newspaper, just then established in Lon- 
don, and conducted with marked ability by Mr. 
Edward Miall, took up the snbject of a reform in 
Parliament, in a series of articles which power- 
fully argued the right of the working men to the 
franchise, and the necessity of an equalization of 
the representation. These essays were subse- 
quently printed in a pamphlet and widely circu- 
lated. Their calm and cogent reasonings, their 
hearty and fervid appeals, arrested general atten} 
tion. Mr. Miall gave to his scheme the name o 
“ Complete Suffrage” It only remained for a 
practical man like Joseph Sturge to give to what 
was so far but a happy theory, the form and vital- 
ity of an organized movement. 

After some preliminary meetings, Mr. Sturge, 
who had recently returned to England from an 
investigation of tho electoral system of the United 
States, assembled a National Convention, or Con- 
ference, at Birmingham, in April, 1842, composed 
of delegates favorable to the main points of the 
“ People’s Charter,” but opposed on principle and 
policy to all resort to intimidation or force in the 
accomplishment of their objects. Many of the 
best and brightest minds of the Kingdom were 
present. During its four days’ session, the de- 
bates were animated; the feeling earnest and 
warm; but the excitement glowed rather than 
flamed. The Chartists were represented by 
Lovett, O’Connor, Collins, Vincent, and O’Brien. 
Sturge, Miall, Rev. Thomas Spencer, and Rey. 
Dr. Ritchie, represented the Complete Suffrag- 
ists. After full discussion, the six points of the 
Charter were adopted, and an association, called 
“The National Complete Suffrage Union,” was 
formed. 

The cause was now on a good foundation, and 
under wise control. The same month of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Sharman Crawford, an able and ju- 
dicious friend of the non-voting millions, divided 
the House of Commons on a motion in favor of 

complete suffrage. Among the sixty-nine mem- 
bers who-voted with him on that occasion were 
Messrs. Bowring, Cobden, Duncombe, Gibson, 
Napier, O’Connell, Roebuck, Strickland, Villiers, 
Wakely, and Ward, all of whom held high posi- 
tions in the House. 

It would transcend my limits to detail the pro- 
gress of the Complete Suffrage movement since 
its organization in 1842. The wide-spread tur- 
moil of that year, in the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, to which allusion has been made, 
producing scenes of disorder, collision with the 
military, destruction of property, and, in a few 
cases, loss of life, threw a temporary cloud over 
the enterprise, which was deepened rather than 
dissipated by the violent discussions and abrupt 
division that took place between a section of the 
old Chartists and the moral-force Suffragists, ina 
National Convention, held at Birmingham, near 
the close of the year. The energies of the great 
body of reformers, during the three and a half 
years immediately following these untoward 
events, were mainly absorbed in the corn-law con- 
troversy. Then came two years of Irish famine, en- 
gendering an incipient insurrection, and drawing 
the national attention to the means of relieving 
that crushed and bleeding member of the Empire. 
But, throughout these seven years, so unfavora- 
ble for fixing the public mind upon the question 
of an organic reform in Parliament, the Complete 
Suffragists have thoroughly disowned their great 
proposition before the people, have returned sev- 
eral able advocates to the House, deepened the 
conviction that a thorough reorganization of the 
Legislature is a sine qua non to future radical re- 
forms, and aroused a determination to place that 
subject on the Parliamentary “carcs,” so soon as 
matters that now occupy them are disposed of. 

In the mean time, the Chartists proper have 
increased their numbers, as their Monster Peti- 
tion of many millions, presented to Parliament 
during the last year, proves; and with the in- 
crease of numbers has comean abatement of their 
belligerant spirit, as their law-abiding conduct on 
that occasion shows; thus stimulating the hope 
of all good men, that when the great battle he- 
tween the laboring many and the governing few 
shall be fought, Chartists and suffragists will 
unite in a common struggle to make the Commons 
House of Parliament the representative of the 
common people of the Realm. 

It would be Sing injustice to some of the 
clearest-headed men in England to suppose that 
they for one moment regard the most radical re- 
form in Parliament as the final remedy for the 
enormous evils that make one-eighth of the people 
of the Realm absolute paupers, and one-fourth of 
the entire population paupersin all but the name. 
They look to the establishment of such a reform 
only as affording to the depressed classes an es- 
sential means for remodelling, on a basis of a 
ity, the whole Governmental structure. They 
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ical means in the attainment of ends, the import- 
ance of education, of industry and economy, of 
self-reliance without arrogance, and of an inde- 
pendent and manly bearing in their intercourse 
‘with the world. Bad men are among them, who 
have too often imposed upon their ignorance or 
inflamed their passions. But the mass are as far 
removed from the state of barbarism and brutal- 
ity, which their traducers have assigned to them, 
as they are from the utterance of truth or the 
practice of charity. 

It stirs the blood not a little to see such men as 
Lovett, Collins, Vincent, O’Brien, and Cooper, 
suffer through long years, in dark and filthy 
cells, for teaching the people to be “ discontent- 
ed” with a Government that first denies them 
any voice in its administration, and then taxes 
them down to the starvation point, that it may 
pamper a bloated priesthood and an overbearing 
amtocracy at home, and build navies and equip 
armies to scour the seas and scourge unoffending 
tribes in the uttermost parts of the earth. How- 
ever, those who know John Bull best say the only 
way to manage him is to mingle a little threaten- 
ing With a good deal of blarney, when the con- 
ceited old bully, after a fearful amount of bluster, 
will yield a point—as witness Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Parliamentary Reform, and Corn Law 
Repeal. Perhaps these pacific coupsellors are 
right; though a James Otis, or a Patrick Henry, 
with the’cry of “ No taxation without represent- 
ation!” on their lips, wou)d recommedid that the 
towers of Windsor, and the minarets of Lam- 
beth, be pitched instantly into the Thames. 

A more particular notice of some of the persons 
who have acted prominent parts in the transac- 
tions above detailed, will be given in the next 
number. H. B.S 
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MARIA. 


Yes, she loved poetry, but knew it not. 
She loved to sit, in some bright sunny day, 
. Watching the leaves, all tremulous—till thought, 
Wandering with happiness, far, far away, 

Found spirits in the woods, and heard their tones 
Replying to the thanks the queen-sprite breathed, 
As summer garlands had been newly wreathed 

Around their tree-top thrones. 


She loved to watch the blending of the shade 
With the sun’s gleamings, as they lightly danced 
To the sweet music which the zephyr played 
In the elm branches—and she sat entranced, 
Watching the shadow when a cloud passed by, 
Like the strange writing of an unseen hand, 
Solemnly moving over sea and laud, 
The autograph of Deity. 


And earnestly she watched the skies, to trace, 
In the rough outlines of the summer clouds, 
The li ts of some strange, awful face— 
While often gathered o’er the blue hills crowds 
Of giant faces; and their frowning eyes 
Seemed flaming on her in the lightning’s flash— 
Their voices echoed in the thunder's crash— 
And then she feared the skies. 


But there were times when unto her they seemed 
More beautifnl than anght she saw beside— 
When day was fading, and a radiance beamed 
From the rich sunset, and a golden tide 
Bathed some sky wanderer, till there seemed unfurled 
A spirit’s pinions, of ethereal birth, 
Pointing mortals tp heaven, angels to earth— 
Itself of either world. 


The stars looked on the child, and by their light 
Spoke of a purity this world knows not 

The moon’s pale face looked down, and from the night 
Her spirit learned those paths of thought 

Others had traversed, leaving in their song 
Way-marks, whose records she had loved to trace, 
Barning with fervor, and replete with grace, 

Time mars not, but prolongs. 


But in the quietness of eventide, 
When Love gave her to Slumber, with a prayer, 
And, heavenward pointing, whispered at her side 
Of One whose dwelling was all-glorious there, 
She learned life’s holiest lesson; and ’twas given 
Her youthful spirit in its dreams to see 
Beyond the earth, and Faith’s reality 
Was her calm trust in Heaven. 








S. E. G. 


—_—_—_o—— 
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THE BACHELOR OF W.: A TRUE STORY. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 








CHAPTER I. 


“ Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrament, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and die not alone.” 


Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, what 
is now the pretty town of W., in Fairfield county, 
was but a sparsely populated hamlet. But the 
forest-crowned hills, the swelling uplands, the 
bubbling springs, and silvery watercourses, were 
much the same as now; and of all the prophet 
voices that nerved our fathers in the struggle for 
life and liberty, none spoke more eloquently or 
more successfully to their hearts, than these same 
quiet preachers of Freedom and Love. 

The inhabitants were, almost without excep- 
tion, farmers, and their quaint, puritanic old 
houses, with their sloping roofs and massive tim- 
bers, were deeply characteristic 6f the spirit of 
the age—they were built to endure for genera- 
tions, like the deeds of their owners. 

On the main street, at the time of which we 
speak, stood a house which was evidently the 
chef @auvre of the place. The hipped roof and 
row of dormic windows, the strangely ornamented 
pillars that supported the fan-like projection over 
the door, but, above all, the scuttle in the roof, 
made it altogether unique in the eyes of the good 
people of W.; and, as soon as the stairs were fin- 
ished, there was scarcely a damsel in the village 
that did not ascend them to take a view of the 
landscape, and fascinate the lover who attended 
her with the usual display of coquettish timid- 
ity. The long row of young elms in front of the 
house; the thrifty rose bushes, with their leaf- 
buds just swelling beneath the influence of the 
warm winds of spring; the careful neatness with 
which everything like the rubbish of building 
had been removed from the deep, smooth door 
yard, indicated that the house was a temple of 
hope and promise. And so it was. The very 
stillness that, as yet, brooded over it was even 
more significant than noise or laughter, for it 
symbolized the deep happiness, the hush of awe 
and expectation, that stilled the throbbing pulses 
of Margaret Selden and Henry Pemberton, as 
they thought of the hour when the blessing of 
Father Miles and the sanction of the law would 
consecrate to the world the love that had grown 
with their years, and so interlaced its delicate 
fibres around their hearts that they seemed truly 
one and indivisible. 

It was the March of 1775, and one of those 
warm, balmy days, that seem full of prophesies of 
summer, when young Pemberton led his betrothed 
bride over their new house, and spoke to her of 
their future, seemingly clear and bright as the 
pathway of the sun. 

“Three weeks more, Maggie,” he said, draw- 
ing her to him, as they stood by the window, in 
the little room he designed especially for her, 
“and you will be mine wholly. In just three 
weeks these rooms will ring with the merry con- 
gratulations of our bridal party ; but, welcome as 
they will be, how gladly shall I exchange them 
for the quiet of home, and the smile of my own 
dear wife. Look yonder !” he continued, pointing 
to the glowing west. “Is not yonder sunset like 
our love? See, how it glorifies earth and sky, 
and scatters those dark clouds, tinging them with 
its own glorious hues. Surely it is an omen of 
our Future, fall of hope and promise.” 

The fair girl did not reply, but stood watching 
the sunset, as if it were indeed the omen of their 
future. Presently, Henry felt the arm that lay 
so confidingly within his tremble, and an indis- 
tinct, indefinite fear filled his heart, as he saw the 
dark clouds of which he spoke close rapidly over 
the sun, and the glow of the sky perhaps 
toa dreary, leaden hue. Instinctively, as if he 
would ward off some unknown evil, he threw his 
arm round her and drew her to him. Her 
face ae white as a ee oe it apd quiv- 

suppressed ‘on, she : 
” Henry yon light has gone out in dark- 

! So-will it be with our future. Nay,” she 
continued, seeing him about to speak, “ listen to 
me. For some weeks you have me to tell 
ding of my sadness; I could not, for I 
did: not well understand it myself. It was like 
the mist over the river and 
defined, but 





| Berton had 


“Margaret !” cried the youtg man, terrified at 
the strangeness of her manner and her words, 
“are you mad? For God’s sake, overcome these 
distempered fancies.” 

“They are not distempered fancies, Henry. 
Would to Heaven they were!” she said, raising 
her head and looking mournfully in his face. 
“ For weeks and santhe I have struggled against 
this conviction—struggled as only those who love 
as I do can struggle—but I cannot escape my des- 
tiny. I have refused to reply to your questions, 
because I could not bear to cloud the brightness 
of your anticipations. But, believe me, the fate 
of my family is upon me, and” —— 

“But they all died of consumption, Maggie,” 
he eagerly interrupted, a8 he pressed a kiss upon 
her uplifted forehead. “Surely, you have nothing 
ofthat. Your cheek is as round and fresh as a 
babe’s, only a little pale of late, owing to over- 
exertion about our Qousé-keepin affairs. You 
are really getting nervous. I will send Dr. G. 
to see you to-morrow.” 

“Tt will be of no use. I am not nervous. If 
this was not serious, earnest conviction, which I 
cannot escape, do you think I would inflict upon 
you all the pain that I know my words must give 
you? Not one of my father’s large family lived to 
see twenfy years, and I feel that their fate is to 
be mine. Oh! if it were not for you,”’-she con- 
tinted passionately, in a voice broken with sobs, 
“JT could bear it all. But my heart clings so to 
earth for your sake—lif: with you seemed so 
rich and beautiful! Oh! it is so hard to die so 
young—to lie down in a cold, dark grave, where 
your love cannot reach me!” She paused, over- 
come by her emotion, and, before Henry could 
trust his voice to reply, again went on—‘] some- 
times think I have done wrong in thus winding 
myself around your heart, Henry. I should have 
remembered that I was foredoomed, and avoided a 
love that could only end in desolation and death. 
But I was alone; and it was so beautiful to love 
and be beloved. Can you forgive this selfishness?” 

“Selfishness, Maggie! Do not thus wrong your- 
self and me. You are the light of my life. Before 
I felt your love, I was careless, thoughtlessas my 
companions. Now, I feel the true dignity of life. 
Through your love, I have become purified and 
ennobled, and, whatever be the result, I shall 
never cease to thank God for showing me that 
there are divine realities even on this side of the 
grave. And now, Margaret,” he continued ina 
lighter tone, after a moment’s silence, “you have 
uttered your sad predictions of our future; listen 
tomine: Yon dark cloud, that crossed over the 
sun so inopportunely, is but the symbol of your 
present mood. Beyond it shines the sun, clear and 
bright as our love. Clouds may and doubtless will 
come; but our love shall scatter them, or, by its 
potent alchemy, change them into blessings.” 

Cheered by his hopeful tone, and relieved and 
in some degree tranquillized by confessing to him 
the sorrowful presentiment that had weighed so 
heavily upon her for some weeks past, Margaret 
Selden returned the pressure of his hand, and 
said, more cheerfully and with great earnestness— 

“Heaven grant you may be right, Henry. 
When those dark, weary thoughts, that seem to 
press the life from my heart, come again, your 
words shall be to me angels of hope.” 

With a bright smile, Henry pointed to the 
Evening Star that just then broke through a rift 
in the dark cloud, tinging its jagged edges with 
silver, and whispered— 

“ See, love, another beautiful omen.” 

Folding her shawl more closely about her, he 
drew her arm within his, and, in that mystic lan- 
guage which is never rightly learned save con 
amore, strove to infuse into her desponding mind 
something of his own hopeful spirit, while they 
slowly wended their way homeward. 

Margaret Selden was of Scotch descent—the 
last representative of a family, noted, among our 
grave forefathers, for its imaginative tendencies, 
combined with rare talents. Her ancestors had 
early embraced the tenets of the Covenanters, and 
had testified to the faith by imprisonment, fines, 
and on the field of battle. Her father, foreseeing 
the fatal rebellion of 1745, and wishing to escape 
its horrors, cast his lot among his English breth- 
ren, and sought in the wilds of New England 
that boon for which. his soul had pined amid his 
native mountains—peace. With a Ruth-like trust 
in her husband’s wisdom, but a still deeper faith 
in her Father in Heaven, the wife of his youth 
gathered about her her little brood of children, 
and stood by his side like a household angel, amid 
all the toils and privations of a pioneer life. Ina 
few short yéars, they found that peace which pas- 
seth all understanding, the portal to which is the 
grave. One by one, six of seven fair children 
were gathered to them, and Margaret, the young- 
est, was left alone. He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb provided a home for her, rich in 
all kindly affections; but there came hours when 
she could not help feeling deeply her isolated po- 
sition; hours in which she felt almost willing to 
take Death by the hand, and pass through his 
dark and shadowy realm, to be permitted once 
more to look upon the faces of her beloved friends. 
Possessed of that delicate physical organization, 
which, like the sensitive plant, seems to have a 
fore-feeling of all that awaits it—tall, fragile, and 
graceful—she had, like the hare-bell of her father’s 
native mountains, rooted herself strongly and 
deeply in the apparently stern, but really kind 
hearts of those around her; and many a strong- 
nerved man, as he gazed on her pure brow, and 
marked the intense inward look of her clear, blue 
eyes, thought of the fate of her family, and, with 
a glance of mingled fondness and anxiety at his 
own young daughters, put up an earnest prayer 
that God would have both them and her in his 
holy keeping. 

Traditionary lore—the superstitions of a na- 
tion that are crooned over the cradle, and whis- 
pered in low murmurs over the coffin and the 
grave—can never be completely driven from their 
hold on the heart by any change of forms or 
creeds, though the influx of higher truth may 
teach us to give them a clearer significance. 
Therefore, Puritanism, that warred with such 
blind zeal against the mysticism of the Quakers 
and the absurd, and, were it not for the sorrowful 
phase it gives of human life, ludicrous charlatan- 
ries of the weird grandams of Salem, enfolded 
within its pale and sheltered beneath its roof 
many spirits of the same kin—children of the 
same mysterious mother. Such were the various 
forewarnings of misfortuneand death—mysterious 
knockings at the door—faint lights glimmering in 
old churchyards—dark chambers—winding-sheet 
in the flame of the candle—and the brighter 
presages of good fortune read in the various ap- 
pearances of the blazing fire, (alas! for the super- 
stitions in this era of stoves!) or the coming of a 
stranger, announced by the crowing of Sir Chan- 
ticleer upon the door-step, and the universal be- 
lief with regard to Friday as a day of ill luck, 
which, even at the present time, influences not a 
few of our country people. 


Though the good wives of W. were not more 
superstitious than their neighbors, yet these 
“ old sayings,” constantly on their lips, were not 
without their influence on one of Margaret’s tem- 
perament and imaginative tendencies, But more 
than all, the legends and endless stories of an old 
Scotch servant tended to strengthen in her the 
love for the marvellous and supernatural. This 
old woman had followed her parents to this coun- 
try, and now clung with tenacious fondness to 
this last child of her master’s house. Old Elspeth 
was a complete Scotch Edda. Her girlhood had 
been passed amid the Highlands; and those wild 
regions, with their still wilder superstitions, 
seemed ever present to her memory. She had 
tales of mountain and rock—of the glen and loch— 
of family feuds and bloody civil wars—legends of 
omens and wraiths—and Maggie would sit for 
hours by her wheel, listening to these tales, while 
the low hum of the fliers kept up a kind of monot- 
onous accompaniment to the old woman’s voice. 
But when she lowered her bigest ng allowed the 
flax to slip from her fingers, W rile she spoke of 
the mysterious gift of Second Sight—of the vis- 
ionary experiences and presentiments of the Seers 
of her land, and told how this fearful gift had 
distinguished several of Maggie’s ancestors—the 
girl listened with breathless interest, and her 
deep, spiritual eyes took a still more concentrated 
expression, as if she was trying to question her 
oWn soul, and prove by her own experience 
whether this gift was inherent in the blood of 
her race. § 

This tendency, fostered as it was by her isolated 
paves snd her yearning sorrow for the death of 

er family, gave to her manner & lar dream- 
iness—a thoughtfulness far beyond her years—a 
circumstance that gave much pleasure to the wor- 
thy, orthodox couple that had adopted her as a 
daughter ; for, as the old man said, it -was a sure 
proof that the good seed they had labored so dili- 
tly to sow, had not fallen on stony ground. 
owever this might bo, we know that the warm 
ba, he ced gy Henry Pem- 
quickened her heart the 
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cipline and peculiar influence of the tenets in 
which he had been rigidly trained, there was a 
vein of romance and imagination in his character, 
that in other times and under other circumstances 
would have led him to the performance of deeds 
worthy of the “Chronicle of Froissart.” 

With more than a mother’s solicitude, he watch- 
ed every mood of the fair girl whom he felt to be 
his destiny. But for some months past a shadow 
had been gathering on her brow, and still more 
darkly over her heart, that even his love could 
not dissipate. Weird-like and intangible it rose 
between them, and fell upon Maggie’s budding 
hopes like the first handful of fresh earth on the 
coffin of one we love. In vain Henry strove to 
ascertain the cause of her sadness. Sometimes 
she would attempt to reply, but the words would 
die on her lips, and she would gaze at him with 
such an intense, mournful expression, that he 
forbore to urge the question. ; 

Their marriage was to take place in April. As 
the spring opened, Margaret’s mood grew even 
more changeable, and her despondency seemed to 
increase. The good friends smiled, and talked of 
.maiden timidity and bashfulness; but Henry 
-knew her too well to be easily deceived. The 
day on which we introduced them to the réader, 
Margaret had striven earnestly for strength to 
enable her to speak calmly to her lover of the 
fearful presentiments that were impressed upon 
her mind with a power and vividmess that amount- 
ed to conviction. We have seen what they were— 
we do not pretend to explain or account for them. 
We simply know that they were, and can only say, 
in the words of one who was an honor to our 
country and our age, “I have lived too long and 
seen too much to be incredulous.” 

CHAPTER Il. 

“Not yet, Henry—oh, not quite yet!” said 
Margaret Selden, winding her arm convulsively 
through her lover’s, as with a kiss on forehead 
and lip he turned to leave her, on the night of 
which we have spoken. 

“ But I must go, Maggie. So do not utter those 
words in that sad tone again, or, by mine honor, 
I think I shall not have courage to go at all; and 
then what will Pierson say? I promised to meet 
him to-night on business, and you must not tempt 
me to break my word.” , 

“Only a few moments, Henry,” she plead. 
“Pierson has a lifetime before him; but I1—— 
they may be worth an eternity to me, love!” 

Terrified by her agitation and the indescriba- 
ble mournfaulness of her tone, he resumed his seat, 
and, drawing her to him, attempted to soothe her 
as one soothes an o’erwearied child. He started, 
as his lip again touched her brow. It was cold 
and damp as death. 

“You are ill, Maggie—really ill—and still you 
persist in denying it,” he said, earnestly. “This 
must not be.” 

Hastily rising from the porch where they had 
paused after their walk, he drew her into the 
house, and, with an anxiety for which he could 
not account nor conceal, consigned her to the care 
of her mother. 

As he took his way through the fields that sep- 
arated his home from hers, he tried to shake off 
the gloomy spell that weighed upon his spirits. 
“This excitement has been too much for her,” he 
murmured, as he followed with rapid steps the 
narrow foot-path through a piece of woods, under 
the o’erarching boughs and between the huge 
boles of the old patriarchs of the forest, that the 
axes of the settlers had still left standing in pri- 
meval majesty. 

“ Beautiful!” he exclaimed aloud, as his eye 
caught, through the opening vista where his path 
again entered the cleared fields, a view of the 
mass of dark clouds in the west, their jagged 
edges now tinged with a pale, silvery reflection 
from the new moon, that hung above them like 
some fair, pure spirit over a heart darkened by 
the passions and crimes of earth. 

“Would that she were here, to see how beauti- 
fully the moonlight gilds’”—— 

He paused, and stood motionless from astonish- 
ment. There —a few rods in front of him, just 
where the white moonlight fell like a sheet of sil- 
ver through the opening in the wood—stood 
Margaret. A grayish mantle, which she fre- 
quently wore, thrown over the white dress pre- 
pared for her bridal, partly enveloped her figure. 
Terrified by the thought that her illness had af- 
fected her brain, and led her to seek him thus, he 
sprang forward, calling gently, “Margaret! Mag- 
gie!—my own Maggie!” 

He paused, as she raised her hand and pointed, 
with a mournful gesture, at the moon, now partly 
hidden by the dark clouds, then hastened toward 
her. But, as he advanced, the figure glided back- 
ward, and was soon lost behind a dense clump of 
young chesnuts, that had sprung up round the 
stump of a fallen tree. With one bound he reached 
the spot—it was vacant. He gazed around the 
open space—passed and repassed through the 
clump of saplings, calling on her by all those fond 
epithets which love so well knows how to coin— 
but there was no reply, no trace of the presence 
or proximity of any living being save himself. 

Suddenly came the thought that the figure he 
had seen was not of this world. Shaking with 
agony and terror, he clung to a young sapling for 
support, while for some minutes the blood seemed 
congealed in his veins. “Oh, God! must it in- 
deed be so!” he exclaimed, when the first dread- 
ful shock passed away, and the petrified muscles 
again resumed their wonted functions. “Was it 
indeed her, or the vision of an overheated brain?” 

He strove to collect his senses—to reason with 
himself; and, presently, one thought came to his 
relief. He was known to be a disbeliever in all 
the superstitions of the day, and was often rallied 
about his skepticism. This might be a plot of his 
young associates—his sister. Could she lend her- 
self to such a plot? The blood returned to his 
cheek, and, determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom before he slept, he hurried home. A few 
moments’ walk brought him to his father’s door. 
As he flung it back and stood upon the threshold, 
the pale, troubled face of his mother met his eye, 
and close behind her stood a farm servant of Mar- 
garet’s adopted father, every line in his rough, 
honest face, full of anxiety and sorrow. 

“Margaret! She is dead!” he gasped, falling 
back against the door-post for support, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, while his strong frame 
shook with a nameless terror. 

“No, thank God! not dead, my son, but very, 
very ill. David, here, says she was taken with 
convulsions soon after you left, and they sent him 
after you, thinking you had gone round by Pier- 
son’s. 

He withdrew his hands from his face, and, 
never until the day of her death, did his mother 
forget his look of terrible agony, as he turned from 
the door, and sprang upon the servant’s horse. 
She proposed to accompany the servant home; but 
grief and age are slow, and, long before they set 
off, the echo of the horse’s feet ceased to reach 
their ears. 

He paused not until he reached the door he had 
so lately left, and where, now, at the sound of his 
horse’s steps, there gathered a group of weeping 
friends. The low, wailing sobs of the mother, as 
she silently pressed his hand, and the broken 
voice of the father, as he uttered his earnest “God 
help you, my son!” confirmed his fears. She was 
dead. To the wondering group, who knew him 
well, and expected a violent outburst of grief at 
the tidings, his apparent calmness was inexplica- 
ble. He returned the pressure of the old man’s 
hand in silence, and, without seeming to hear 
their words of sympathy, indicated to the mother, 
by signs rather than words, his wish to look once 
more on the face of his betrothed. No one pre- 
sumed to follow them. A peremptory sign from 
him, and a look from the mother, induced the 
women about the bed to leave the room, all save 
old Elspeth, who sat by the side of her dead child. 
rocking her bent body to and fro, and oriof ant 
in a low voice, words expressive of her grief an 
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When his mother arrived, she alone ventured 
to intrude upon his grief. She found him mute 
and motionless on his knees by the bedside, with 
the cold hand of the fair girl clasped in his, and 
the same look of voiceless agony upon his face. 
With great difficulty, she persuaded him to with- 
draw, and allow the attendants to perform their 
duties. Day and night, until the earth hid her 
forever from his sight, he sat gazing on those calm, 
still features, with that expression of unutterable 
agony on his face, which is so much more fearful 
to behold than the wildest paroxysms of grief— 
that agony which so surely brings upon the heart 
and brow of youth raphe oe : seria of age. 
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cussions which the state of the Colonies, and the 
oppressive exactions of Great Britain, elicited, 
and his friends congratulated themselves on what 
they deemed his awakened interest in life. But 
they were mistaken. The thought of self de- 
struction once familiarized to his mind, there was 
no hesitation, no shrinking back ; on the contrary, 
a kind of feverish impatience for the appointed 
hour to arrive, for on the night that should have 
given to his arms a living bride, he had determined 
to wed death. 

While Henry Pemberton thus sat in the “ dark- 
ness and shadow of death,” the clouds that had so 
long been gathering over the Colonies burst, and 
the news of the batile of Lexington flew like light- 
ning through the country, lighting in all hearts an 
electric spark that could be quenched only in the 
grave. 

We of the present day, with our miserable 
shifts of “expediency” and “availability,” can 
form little conception of the enthusiasm, the devo- 
tion, thé unshrinking self-sacrifice, the true hero- 
ism, which springs, not from the will alone, but 
from the heart that nerved our fathers to lay aside 
all thoughts of fear and worldly prudence, and 
manfully battle for the Right, strong in the faith 
that “He who had planted would sustain them.” 
Could we conceive this, we should better compre- 
hend the effect of this news on the disordered in- 
tellect of young Pemberton. ~ 

To die for his country! To fall in defence of 
the land that contained Aer grave! Surely this 
was better than the death of the suicide! Acting 
upon this impulse, he was one of the first to join 
the company then raising in his native county, 
under the express condition that he should be 
placed in the front rank in every skirmish or bat- 
tle in which that company might be engaged. 
Thus it stands upon the time-stained roll to this 
day; and many a prosy country ’squire and dap- 
per attorney, as they turn over the roll in search 
of pensioners’ claims, pause at the words, and 
wonder what manner of man this might have been. 

The conditions were fulfilled. In every battle 
in which his company was engaged, and these 
were not few, Henry Pemberton was foremost, 
and no braver or better soldier served among that 
band of heroes. The life of the camp, the rude 
jokes and boisterous merriment of his comrades, 
had no charms for him. When the battle or the 
weary day’s march was over, he withdrew to his 
quarters, and seemed buried in his own reflections. 
His comrades might have resented this conduct in 
another, but his almost superhuman bravery com- 
manded their respect, and they contented them- 
selves with the remark, “ That he was a devilish 
good fellow, though not over and above sociable.” 
His character was a perfect enigma to them, for 
he steadfastly refused all offers of promotion, and 
seemed utterly indifferent to the promptings of 
ambition or the voice of praise. 

They did not know that his dauntless bravery 
was the result of despair—that his heart was 
dead to all hopes save the hope of death. 

Though he courted death on every possible oc- 
casion, under circumstances where, to use his own 
graphic expression, his “comrades fell around 
him like grain before the sickle of the reaper, and 
his earnest prayer was, that the next volley would 
strike him,” until nearly the close of the war, he 
escaped unhurt. 

Finally, a musket ball struck him in the leg. 
Though the wound was not deemed particularly 
dangerous in itself, the pertinacity with which 
he refused to have the ball extracted, and the ut- 
ter neglect with which he treated it, caused the 
surgeon to fear the worst. 

But, in the face of all predictions to the con- 
trary, he lived, and the wound, which he had so 
madly welcomed as the summons of death, serv- 
ed, by the grace of God, to awaken him to a high- 
er sense of spiritual life. During his long con- 
finement, he had ample time to reflect upon the 
past, and was constrained to see how wildly he 

had erred in his mad rebellion against the wisdom 
of God. He rose from his couch a wiser and a 
better man, but his dark locks were thickly 
strewn with gray hairs, and the free, joyous spirits 
of youth, that had been like sunshine to all who 
came within his influence, were gone forever. 

He served with honor until the close of the 
war, and then returned, laden with the trophies of 
his bravery to his native village. To the surprise 
of all who knew him well, he caused his house, 
which had remained untenanted during his ab- 
sence, and which he had never entered since the 
evening he had stood there and watched the set- 
ting sun with Margaret, to be refitted, and took 
up his residence there. No earthly eye witness- 
ed his agony when he again stood in that well-re- 
membered room, and saw the sun sink behind the 
western hills. This struggle once over, all who 
looked upon him felt that he was at peace with 
life. 

His benevolence, likethe hidden stream, bright- 
ened many a desponding heart and cheerless home, 
but he himself was seldom seen beyond the limits 
of his farm. He was an enthusiastic herbalist, 
and his sitting-room presented a striking illus- 
tration of his peculiar tastes. Guns, pikes, swords, 
and pistols, interspersed with hanks of dried 
herbs, garnished the walls—here the cap of a 
British officer, taken prisoner by his own hand, 
served as a vase for the fragrant wintergreen and 
ground-pine; then from the socket of a bayonet 
sprung stalks of the gay golden-rod and the white 
everlasting. Over the fire-place hung his own 
favorite musket, and usually, stretched upon the 
hearth, lay a noble dog, his only living companion, 
and the playmate of ull the village children. 
Near the centre of the room stood an old-fashion- 
ed round table, and on this were maps of fortifi- 
cations, books on military tactics, dried specimens 
of plants, arranged in due order around his great 
Bible and a copy of Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
Hymns. Here he usually sat, and his giant 
frame enveloped in the ample skirts and flapped 
waistcoats of that day, was in admirable keeping 
with the things around him. He was very fond of 
children and young people, and both he and his 
house were always full of interest to them. 
“ Many atime,” says my informant, for I but “tell 
the tale as told to me,” “have I made one of the 
group that gathered round the old man, and lis- 
tened with breathless interest to his tales of the 
days of ’76. Once, I remember, we spoke of a 
wedding, and one of the boys, a great favorite 
with him, remarked: “ Uncle, I wonder you never 
got married. You should have looked about a 
little in your younger days, and had a wife to 
cheer your old age.” But he instantly regretted 
it, for a deep shade of sadness passed over theold 
man’s face, as he earnestly replied: “God forbid, 
my boy! God forbid !” 

Thus he continued to live for many years, mak- 
ing love to God and man the rule of his life, un- 
til the summons came that called him into the 


“land of the great departed 
Into the silent Land.” : 








For the National Era. 


THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 


There is an incidental misstatement in Ellwood 
Fisher’s pamphlet, which it may be worth while 
to notice, as it affects one of the gravest questions 
of Political Economy, viz: the comparative advan- 
tage of independent freeholds in land. A certain 
class of writers have taken great pains to foster 
& prejudice on this subject, so as to beget the be- 
lief that the working classes are better off as hired 
laborers, (and @ portion as slaves,) than asowners of 
the soil. And their arguments have been mainly 
taken from the supposed effects of the subdivision 
of land in France. 

Their fallacies have been most ably and thor- 
oughly exposed by Mr. Mill, in the appendix to 
the first volume of his Political Economy. He 
shows conclusively, (what the testimony of un- 
prejudiced travellers had given us to understand 
before,) that the subdivision of the soil in France 
had not been carried to such a degree, or led to 
such excessive poverty, as had been represented ; 
that that process has already passed its maximum, 
and while large estates are still frequently divid- 
ed, small ones are as often brought together; and 
that the rural population of France is very fast 
advancing in economy, enterprise, intelligence, 
and other qualities that give promise of onleg 
nent prosperity. So much for the general of 
the case. 

Mr. Fisher takes up with the ignorant preja- 
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There are about two and a half millions of proprie- 
tors, whose rated revenue does not exceed about $10; 
the real revenue being about half as much more. 
This is the “surplus beyond the expenses of culti- 
vation; which expenses include the subsistence 
of the cultivators, together with interest on the 
capital.” The rated revenue is about 4 per cent. 
of the rated value. The valuation, therefore, of 
the poorest landed properties in France, is from 
$250 to $400—or more than ten times greater than 
he gives his reader to understand. And the val- 
ue of land, accordingly, in the poorest districts, 
will be from $40 to $50 per acre, instead of $5 or 
$6, as he represents it. 

In France, as the same author proceeds to 
show, the men of property generally live in the 
large towns, while the peasantry have a passion 
for the soil. This accounts for large capitalists 
not investing fortunes in agricultural improve- 
ments. “This is the true cause why, when large 
properties are sold, they bring the greatest 
price by being much subdivided. The peasants, 
thanks to the Revolution, to the small propelities, 
and to their own unparalleled prudence, are able 
to purchase land, and their savings are the only 
part of the wealth of the couutry which takes that 
direction. Weare often told that it does not an- 
swer for capitalists to dy lund at the extravagant 
price which the passion of the peasantry for fand 
induces them to give—amounting often to forty 
years’ purchase.” 

But the real question is, whether the state of 
things is improving. No doubt the French peas- 
antry-are very poor; but are they poorer than for- 
merly, or the reverse? They are indifferent far- 
mers, doubtless; but when were they ever better ? 
In other words, what is the effect of indépendent 
ownership, as opposed to their former condition of 
virtual slavery? In the reign of Louis XIV, it 
was “ estimated that one tenth of the population of 
France were beggars, and five of the remaining 
nine tenths little above beggary.”” At this time, 
the gay people of the court were apprized, “that a 
strange nondescript sort of animals, (who might 
be seen in the fields, and were much addicted to 
grubbing in the earth,) were, though nobody 
would suppose it,a kind of men.” Michelet re- 
lates that, in Feudal times, they lived often in 
pits, in terror of the troopers that sacked and pil- 
laged the land. Their unparalleled wretched- 
ness, just before the Revolution, sixty years ago, 
is well known. The one cause of the change for 
the better, whichis proved to have been immense, 
is that the law not only permits but commands 
the equal division of estates among the direct 
heirs, and so not only encourages but compels the 
creation of as large a number as possible of inde- 
pendent owners of the soil. ey 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: In 1844, I think it was, Mr. McDaffie, on 
his way home, delivered a political speech at Pe- 
tersburg, in the course of which he made the fol- 
lowing remarks. He will be allowed to be a bet- 
ter authority on the subject of which he treaty 
than Mr. Fisher. His description of the condi- 
tion of the Southern States is graphic, and true 
to the letter. It will be seen that he corroborates 
all that I have written on the subject. 

“Took at the South at the present moment, and 
contrast it with the North. See the difference 
between the conditions of the two people, and ask 
yourselves what has caused this difference. A 
man is blind not to see it. Visit the South, and 
you see the vast majority of the people living in 
log cabins, or in frame houses going to decay. 
You see their floors without carpets and their 
windows without curtains, and everything denot- 
ing a gradual deterioration. Great God, what 
but the robberies of the North have produced 
such a state of things? God did not make the 
laws that have done all this. It is the work of 
the North.” 

What he adds in relation to the industry of the 
two sections, North and South, must be taken 
with a grain of allowance. He was competent to 








speak for the South, but not for the North. See- 
ing such hordes of people thronging the streets of 
Northern cities, and crowding the railroad cars 
and steamboats, he half imagined that he saw the 
bulk of the population thusidle. Able and elo- 
quent as Mr. McDuffie is, it must not be forgot- 
ten that he resides in the back-woods, and is little 
accustomed to such scenes. They startle him by 
their novelty, and convey a false impression of 
the habits of the Northern people. He overlooks 
the fact that most of the well-dressed crowds 
which jostled him in the streets, or jammed him 
in the cars, were shrewd men of business, and not 
aristocrats or dandies. As to what he says of 
Southern industry, it is not so far from the truth. 
I have always maintained that the poverty and 
decay, so apparent at the South, is not attributa- 
ble to want of enterprise and industry, but to 
slavery, which absorbs capital, and gives to it a 
form wholly unproductive. Slavery is a millstone 
about the necks of the people, and is a bar to im- 
provement which no natural advantages or indus- 
try can overcome. 

Mr. McDuffie continues : 

“] have heard one cause given to this state of 
things by the friends of Protection, and I have 
been gravely and respectfully told that that cause 
was to be found in the fact that we had no indus- 
try at the South—that we were a lazy, indolent 
people. No industry at the South! The charge 
false—totally false. It is a libel upon the South 
and upon Southern men. I have travelled over 
the South, and once over New England, and I 
have visited Great Britain and France, and some 
other parts of Europe; and nowhere, at home or 
abroad, have I seen a more industrious people 
than those to be found between the Potomac and 
the Sabine. I have seen, it is true, upon the rail- 
roads and in the large cities of the North, per- 
sons better clothed than at the South, or than the 
farmers of the West. I have seen Boston clerks 
much better dressed, and making much more 
show, than all the farmers of Virginia; but this 
was neither industry, nora proof of industry. In 
travelling from Washington to Baltimore, the 
other day, I also observed throngs of people in 
the cars. You would not see the same in the 
South, for there the people can neither afford it, 
nor do they indulge in such business. Of the 
company I travelled with, three-fourths of them 
appeared to be females and children. At the 
South, they would have been attending to their 
household duties—in their kitchens or their dai- 
ries, looking after their domestic affairs in and 
about their homes. What was seen every day at 
Baltimore was seen in a more marked degree as 
you went further north. The whole exhibition 
is one of a purse-proud aristocracy ; and so far 
from finding more industry at the North than 
could be seen at the South, upon my responsibili- 
ty I declare that every man south of the Potomac 
does four times as much work as is done in the 
North; and that while the Southern man works 
all the time, the Northern man does not work one 
third of his time, doing nothing but frolic in win- 
ter; and yet, while all this is true, it is equally 
true that a Southern man, with all his better 
habits of life, cannot make anything like as good 
a living.” CaRorinian. 


COLONEL BENTON AND THE TERRITORIAL 
Q 





UESTION. 


The Missouri Senator may not triumph in his 
own State, in the conflict he is waging. The feel- 
ing against him there is strong, and he may be 
defeated. But one triumph he has certainly 
achieved, such as falls to few men in political life. 
He has conquered his bitterest and oldest adver- 
saries, and extorted high eulogiums from men 
and’ presses who never had before, in his whole 
political career, a word of praise or sympathy for 
him. In the South, as was natural, his defection 
to the Free-Soilers has disappointed many, and 
both political parties have united in By ee neg 
him for deserting in the hour of trial. But in the 
North and Northwest, friend and foe have re- 
ceived his demonstration with lively joy; and 
friend and foe hail him as a master-spirit, whose 
move has determined the Territorial Question, 
and accomplished a great National triumph. 
There is nothing in the indications of public 
opinion North more conclusive, as to the deep- 
seated feeling in favor of the Wilmot Proviso re- 
striction upon the Territories, than the delight 
with which the of Mr. Benton has been 
hailed and praised, and, long as it is, republished 
by the presses of the to which he has been 
so bitter, so ind and so unrelenting an 
adversary. Strong must be the zeal for the Anti- 
Slavery restriction which Colonel Benton 
into such grace with the Whig organs of New 
England and New York. They return him pub- 
en sarra rye gare 

having settled forever the exclusion of slavery 
from heen of New Mexico and California. The 
we find to this chorus of gratula- 
tion, is in a few of the presses, which, like the 
New York Ev Mirror, 
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place him, in this respect, above their own old 
tried friends. , . " 

It would be a great mistake to infer that this 

warmth of welcome to Mr. Benton, for this new 
manifestation of his eccentric boldness in defying 
the action of his own party, is a sign of party ad- 
hesion to him individually, or an omen of sup- 
port in that quarter, if he shall aspire, or be 
named for the Presidency hereafter. The 4 
is one of more permanent im ce than de- 
pends upon the political fortunes of any one 
man. The fact proved is, that zeal for this Anti- 
Slavery restriction overcomes in Northern bosoms 
even the most intense party dislikes, and brings 
into sympathy with each other the most repulsive 
political elements. And the more grave fact is 
shadowed, most intelligibly, that whenever this 
question comes up before the Northern and 
Western people, there will be, as to that, no party 
division worth taking into the account. If the 
Democratic party had any intention to make op- 
position, it would be idle. They could muster no 
strength to make their opposition available for 
any good. Some of the most powerful among their 
leaders are attached openly to the Barnburner in- 
terest, and divided their friends when they were 
strongest, and had more national motives for 
union. Now the Barnburner interest, under the 
new leadership of Col. Benton, is likely to be in 
the ascendant with their party all over the North 
and West; and the inevitable effect to be fore- 
seen is an undivided sentiment of the free States, 
and an undivided representation in Congress 
from the free States, in a determination to forbid 
the existence of slavery in the new Territories. 
The frontier slave States—Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and now Missouri, in part—are evi- 
dently in a state of preparation to take sides with 
them. ‘ 
* It ig not for originating these movements that 
Col. Benton gets such high praises, but because 
his position in a slave State, and his position in 
the Democratic party, where his influence is yet 
exceedingly powerful, added to his own peculiar 
traits of determination, perseverance, and great 
knowledge, place him in an attitude where he is 
supposed to control, or at least to dictate speedily, 
the issue of the struggle. 

We do not mean to enter into the controversial 
parts of this subject. We shall only report of 
current events. They are obvious on the face of 
things, and they are important to be known and 
understood, that men may know where they are 
to be in the day of settlement, which is crowding 
forward—the plain terms of which, too, are laid 
down by the one side, and that the strong one, 
with so much distinctness. 

lt is another singular circumstance, not less 
significant of the engrossing nature of the impulses 
and motives now at work on this subject, that the 
two public men of the South, who have been long- 
est in the confidence of their party friends, and 
political adversaries of each other, in all points, 
for the last twenty-five years—we mean Henry 
Clay and Thomas H. Benton—should now be 
found together; and both in hostility to the sen- 
timents and wishes of the South, in which they 
were born and have lived.—Crescent, N. Orleans. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


T= NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
sotial and political relations with the demands of Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—Free THovent, Free 
SPEECH, 2 Freez Press; Free Sort, Free Lazgor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
eharacter and course of the Era. . 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
‘Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacifie shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Ola World, and 





a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Canse of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds in the country. JoHN 
G. Wuirtier will centinue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
richiig our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the author of Mod- 
ern Reforms and Reformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 








FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


The solemnities appointed by the Democratic 
Association of this city to be observed in honor of 
the memory of Ex-President James K. Polk, took 
place yesterday at the Baptist Church in E street, 
according to the programme published in the city 
papers. The ceremonies were opened by Prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Samson, of the Baptist Church ; 
then followed the Eulogy on the distinguished 
deceased, by the Hon. H.S. Foote, of Mississippi, 
which occupied nearly an hour; and the Bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Slicer, of 
the Methodist Church. The President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present, and the Church 
Was crowded by a very large an ble au- 

ience of both sexes. The public offices were 
closed at noon, to permit all employed therein to 
attend the ceremonies.— Intelligencer. 


From Soutn Amenica.—Advices from Monte- 
wae , ys ae de Janiero, to the 10th of May, say 
e or arrangement, agreed upon be- 

tween Soest Rosas and the French and Eng- 
lish had been accepted by General 
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~ BACK NUMBERS. 


Although we discontinue every week many 
subscribers whose terms have expired, we con- 
tinue to issue an edition large enough to supply 
them with back numbers, so that those who re- 
new promptly may keep up their files, if they 
wish. 
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CLUBS. 


Will some friend take the trouble to see the 
members of Clubs whose terms of subscription 
are running out, and renew them? A little atten- 
tion in this way will be of great service. ’ 


THE ENEMIES OF POPULAR RIGHTS. 


Withrall the popular movements in Ireland de- 
signed to overthrow English tyranny and estab- 
lish an independent Irish Parliament, the Albany 
Evening Journal, the Freeman’s Journal of New 
York, and other papers of the kind, edited by 
Catholic gentlemen, have deeply sympathized. 
Towards the revolutionists of France, they were 
also favorable. Ireland isa Catholic, England, a 
Protestant, country ; and the French Revolution 
derived great aid from the Catholic clergy. 

Rome has not fared so well at the hands of these 
gentlemen. The people there, not being satisfied 
with the government of priests, unwilling to 
hold their liberties, as a gift from the Pope, 
revocable at his discretion, or by his successor, 
resolved to assert their right of self-government, 
after the pattern set by this Republic. Theydid 
so. The Pope was shocked at their impiety, 
would not recognise their right to free institu- 
tions, fled from Rome, though he might have en- 
joyed, undisturbed, his Pontifical prerogatives, 
and appealed to foreign Despots to reinstate him 
in his Despotism. The struggle was an old one, 
enacted in so many parts of Europe—Right 
against Prerogative, the People against Despot- 
ism. There was just as much ground for sympa- 
thizing with the Roman Revolutionists, as with 
the Irish Patriots. But, how happens it that we 
see Catholic priests and editors all at once losing 
their zeal for Republicanism, talking of the suf- 
ferings of the good Pontiff, the ingratitude of 
“his subjects,” and denouncing the Roman Revo- 
lution as the work of incendiaries, ruffians, with 
no claim upon the world for respect or counte- 
nance? Why so ready to deal out blessings to 
Ireland, and curses to Rome? Oh! In the one 
case, Protestant tyranny is the object of resist- 
ance, in the other, a Papal Despotism. This is 
the secret of the change in tone and conduct. 
Of course, the real reason will not be avowed ; 
perhaps bigotry prevents some who are thus 
changed, from perceiving it. The enemies of 
Revolution can always find enough in the deeds 
of the actors in it, to excite abhorrence. Noth- 
ing is easier than to libel patriotism—to misrep- 
resent popular movements. Those engaged in 
them are mere demagogues, factious men, infidels, 
scoffers at everything sacred, a godless rabble. 
The People have nothing to do with them—they 
are overawed, but not participant. Every act 
done in heat of blood, or by the few ruffians, who 
are always prompt to avail themselves of violent 
convulsions to perpetrate crime, is charged upon 
the Revolutionists. Ina word, they are impious 
and bloodthirsty; while the Government, whose 
tyranny has provoked rebellion, is meek, forbear- 
ing, saintly! Has not every Revolution in its 
turn been thus libelled by those who, on general 
principles, or from special reasons, have been hos- 
tile to its objects? Has Tyranny ever lacked 
apologists, or Resistance to it, defamers ? 

We quoted in last week’s paper Bishop 
Hughes’ diatribe against the Roman People: 
read the following insidiously malignant attack 
on these doomed patriots by the Albany Even- 
ing Journal, famous hitherto for its professions 
of sympathy with the rights of man: 


“Ts it true that the Provisional Government of 
Rome is ready to restore the Pope to his Ecclesi- 
astical Supremacy? Arethe Roman Revolution- 
ists willing to recognise the Spiritual Authority 
of the successor of St. Peter? We have been un- 
der the impression that the Revolutionists were 
— hostile to the Pope as a Civil and a Spiritual 

uler. 


“With all our sympathies in favor of Free 
Government, we have not been able to share in 
the enthusiasm of those who hail the Roman Rev- 
olution as a joyful event. Pius the Ninth stood 
forth, in the eyes of the whole world, as himself 
a Reformer. The stainless purity of his life, the 
liberality of his sentiments, the goodness and be- 
nevolence of his heart, were proverbial. He sig- 
nalized his accession to Power by acts of wisdom 
and philanthropy which elicited the admiration of 
the wise and the virtuous of all other nations, and 
which ought to have secured the affection and 
gratitude of the Roman People. Elsewhere, or in 
other times, the magnanimity and virtues of such 
a Ruler would have made deep impressions upon 
the hearts of his People. But, in Italy,a Ruler 
is dethroned and driven away into Exile by those 
on whom he had conferred benefits and showered 
blessings. 

“All this may be unavoidable. The cause of 
Free Government may have required such sacri- 
fices. Something better than the elevated Piety 
and abounding Charities of the Exiled Pope may 
have been obtained for the Roman People. But 
the end is not yet, and it remains to be seen 
whether Italy is prepared, or is even in the way 
of preparation, for the enjoyment of the blessings 
of Free Government.” 

The Tribune well replies, that the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authority of the Pope does not depend upon 
the Roman Revolutionists. They did not confer 
it, or take it away—nor do they interpose any 
obstacle to his exercise of it. And, what if they 
be hostile to his Spiritual as well as Civil Power? 
Is that @ good reason“why French bayonets 
should coerce them into submission ? 

We thought that, in this country at least, even 
Catholics recognised the propriety of separating 
Church and State, and their rightful independ- 
ence of each other. It is strange to see an Amer- 
ican editor, professing sympathy with the largest 
liberty, talking as if the People of Rome had no 
right to throw off the spiritual authority of the 
Pope! Suppose they should succeed in main- 
taining their Republican Government against the 
civil pretensions of the Pope, should recognise 
fully the rights of conscience, and leave it optional 
with individuals, as is the case in this coun- 
try, to recognise his ecclesiastical authority or 
not, just as they saw proper, interfering with no 
man’s religious relations, would that be so grave a 
misdemeanor in the estimation of the Evening 
Journal as to deprive them of all claim upon the 
sympathies of its liberty-loving editor? Doeshe 
go for the rights of conscience, only where the 
Catholics, being in a minority, would be the op- 
pressed, should the majority attempt to regulate 
the relations of a: man to his Maker? Doés 
he favor the union of Civil and Spiritual Power, 
wherever the Catholics have the ascendency? 

Nor is it true that the Pope was dethroned and 
driven away. He was willing to extend certain 
privileges to the People, revocable at his will, 
provided they would acknowledge their depend- 
ence upon him, as the fountain of whatever liber- 
ties they were permitted to enjoy ; and this won- 
derfal concession, an American editor thinks, en- 
titled him to the gratitude of hissubjects! They 
thought differently ; and the result was, the Pope 
left Rome, because he could not be its master ; and 
a kind one he certainly intended to be. 

We have another sample of the bitter hostility 
of some Catholic journals to the cause of popular 
Revolution—and, recollect, this cause is preémi- 
nently dear to our country, whose existence and 
institutions are the proudest monuments of its 
power. If ever Despotism deserved to be cursed 
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is the freedom of conscience, If we understand 


it, the principle of Toleration is now recognised 
by her Government. 

So much by way of introduction to the follow- 
ing tirade from the Freeman’s Journal, a Catho- 
lic paper published in New York: 

“ The Emperor of Russia has girt on hissword, 
and shouts for the battle. Our sympathies for 
liberal reforms in Europe have indeed been 
schooled and chastened, as well as mortified, from 
what they once were, when we can bring ourselves 
to look on the grim step of the Autocrat, and to 
say: ‘Let him forward, in the name of God!’ 
But, if we have little confidence in the word or 
promises of princes, we have full confidence in the 
thorough rascality and turpitude of mobs and radicals. 
They are hopeless, and Europe is overrun with 
them. The proclamation of the Emperor Nicho- 
las is moderate in temper and just in its princi- 
ples and conclusions. He has been lawfully in- 
vited by the Austrian Government to enter the 
territory of the latter, and help to rid the world of 
vipers too pestiferous and disgusting to he longer en- 
dured in society. Whether, by a marvellous con- 
version from the accursed blackness of his past 
life, the Czar is coming down to vindicate justice, 
and to maintain the rights of society, or whether, 
like a second Attila, he is coming as ‘the Scourge 
of God, we concede that his presence has become 
necessary, and we wait to see him accomplish 
whatever ‘the Almighty Hand that overrules 
him shall permit? ” 

Since we have amongst us, enemies of the Peo- 
ple, of Popular Movements, of the Cause of Rev- 
olutions, of the rights so solemnly asserted in our 
own Declaration of Independence, it is well that 
they should reveal themselves. The American 
People will begin to inquire—was it a true love 
of Liberty that impelled these Catholic editors 
and prelates to sympathize with oppressed Ireland? 
In their love for Papal and Russian Despotism, 
in their warfare against the Roman and Hungarian 
People, do they represent fairly the sentiments of 
American Catholics? If so, can there be any 
harmony between a Faith which nurtures such 
sentiments, and the Democracy which is the cor- 
ner-stone of this Republic? For one, we shall 
not easily believe that the Catholics in this coun- 
try are so blind to the principles of free institu- 
tions, such skeptics in the fundamental —— 
of Civil Liberty proclaimed by the Revolutionists 
of 1776, so recreant to their faith, as citizens of 
a Democratic Republic, as to take sides against any 
People, whether Protestant or Catholic, in their 
struggles for self-government, or-in favor of any 
Despot, whether it be Pius or Nicholas, who may 
claim a divine right to rule the People against 
their will. 


UNION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 

In several movements on foot in New York for 
a reunion of the Democratic party, in that State, 
we detect a disposition to blink the great question 
at issue between the two sections. At a union 
meeting, for instance, in Buffalo, two resolutions 
were adopted in relation to slavery; one, affirm- 
ing it to bea great and deplorable evil ; the other, 
asserting the constitutional power of Congress to 
legislate for the Territories. But not an opinion 
was expressed as to the expediency and duty of 
exercising this right in the passage of an act pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territories, or as to the 
duty of divorcing the Federal Government from 
the support of the system, as it is now separated 
from all Banking Monopolies. 

We learn from the New York Evening Post 
that an Address to the Democratic Electors of the 
State, has been circulated for signers in the 
city of New York, the object of which is to 
recommend a union State Convention. We make 
an extract, indicating, we presume, the basis on 
which some propose to reéstablish union. 

“We are agreed in our hostility to the State 
and National Administrations. We are agreed 
in opposition to a national bank, a high tariff, a 
wasteful system of internal improvements by the 
General and State Governments, corporate mo- 
nopolies, and the plunder they effect. We are 
agreed in the support of an independent treasury, 
a tariff for revenue, a sound system of State 
finances, and the reforms secured by our new 
Constitution. 

“We are opposed to the extension of slavery. 
and desire to see it arrested by all lawful and 
constitutional means, while we repudiate any at- 
tempt to interfere with it in those States where it 
now exists. We have acted together politically 
for nearly all our lives. We believe we can hon- 
orably unite—and are determined to try whether we 
can or not. For this purpose we call a Union 
Democratic Convention, to meet at Syracuse, on 
the 15th August next, at 12 M., to consist of two 
delegates from each Assembly District, to consult 
as to the union of the Democratic party, and to 
recommend such measures as they shall deem ad- 
visable for that purpose. This will be purely an 
advisory body. It does not at all interfere with 
either of the two Conventions already called. 
They will follow its recommendations, or not, as 
they please. No question of regularity can arise 
as to this Convention. It is always regular for 
the people to meet and consult. Our sole object 
is to see whether we can agree ; and this is certainly 
a most welcome duty. We invite the two Demo- 
cratic State Central Committees to endorse this 
call. We ask the local Committees of the two 
sections of the Democratic party to second it, by 
providing for the choice in each Assembly Dis- 
trict of one delegate from each such section, to at- 
tend the proposed Convention. We entreat every 
honest Democrat in the State to lend a helping 
hand, and an approving voice, to the object we 
seek to effect. Our brethren in other States have 
met, and united cordially and enthusiastically. 
Have we less patriotism than they? We appeal 
to our Democratic brethren, by their recollection 
of the brilliant career of the Democratic. party 
from the date of Jefferson’s glorious Charter of 
Freedom, till the late Presidential election; by 
the memory of our common struggles, and our 
hard-won triumphs; by the honor which their 
ancient pride and honor reflected, and the dis- 
grace attending their present division and defeat, 
to hush their dissentions, banish heart-burnings 
and personal animosities, and meet like a band of 
brothers at Syracuse, on the 15th of August, and 
by laying broad and deep the foundation on which 
our political altar is to be reared, provide for the 
durable re-ascendency of that party with which 
the cause of true liberty and sound policy are in- 
separably connected.” 

“We are opposed to the extension of slavery, 
and desire to see it arrested by all lawful and 
constitutional means.” So said the Cass Men at 
the last Presidential election, while endorsing the 
doctrine of their leader that Congress had no 
“constitutional or lawful” power to prevent its 
extension. The question which divided the De- 
mocracy of New York was this: Has Congress the 
right to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and 
ought Congress to exercise that right? Van Bu- 
ren said Yes—Cass said No. A majority voted 
for Van Buren, a minority for Cass; and of this 
minority, perhaps the greater portion believed 
with Van Buren. Now, a re-union can be effected 
only in one of three ways—first, indefinitely 
postponing the question, both sections agreeing 
to say and do nothing about it, which is equiva- 
lent to allowing the extension of slavery ; second- 
ly, the adoption of the doctrine of the Nicholson 
letter by the Van Buren Democrats; thirdly, the 
adoption of the Jeffersonian policy of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, by the Cass Democrats. 

The Van Buren Democrats can never be per- 
suaded formally to abandon the ground they have 
assumed in regard to slavery ; but the danger is, 
that scheming politicians, more anxious for office 
than principle, will concoct some misty resolu- 
tions, which shall seem to mean a great deal, but 
mean nothing in reality ; which shall avow hostil- 
ity to slavery, but propose no ¢fficient opposition 
to it; which shall affirm that the extension 
of slavery should be prevented by all constitu- 
tional and lawful means, but leave Representatives 
in the Legislature or in Congress, free to vote 
against, or for, a prohibitory act of Congress, just 
as they may deem it constitutional or otherwise ; 
and that by this kind of trickery they may succeed 
in breaking up the unity of the radical Democra- 
cy, and thereby reéstablish the rules and tactics 
of Old Hunkerism. The New York Evening Post 

ks : 

“We were sorry to see in this call, that the 
whole question which divided the friends of Mr. 





that they will not upon any platform which 
will be broad enough to accommodate the entire 
party of the State, Indeed, it is safe to say that 
no considerable portion of the Democratic party 
of the State, question the constitutional power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories. 
Would it not have been better, then, to have 
stated what kind of ‘lawful and constitutional’ 
means the Democratic Republican electors of the 
city of New York wish to have employed in ar- 
resting slavery ? 

“It is true that the Convention can go into this 
subject as fully as they please, and that this ad- 
dress is not issued by any responsible party ; but, 
those who sign it are supposed to entertain its opin- 
ions, and those who got up the Convention havea 
right to conclude, that all questions left open by 
the address, are to be in the Convention open 
questions, which the majority may control. But 
such inferences would be errors. Most of those 
who Will sign this address, believe that Congress 
has legislative contro] over the subject of slavery 
in the Territories, and very few, we are satisfied, 
would be willing to submit their convictions upon 
the snbject to the action of any Convention what- 
ever. 

“We think, therefore, it would have been the 
more direct course to have made a distinct ap- 
proval of the Jeffersonian policy, respecting sla- 
very in the Territories, the basis of the address, 
and an indispensable condition of a union ; then 
all would have known. in advance whether there 
was any prospect of deriving any advantage from 
consulting together upon the subject. 

“We trust that this movement, which we be- 
lieve has its origin in the most patriotic impulses, 
may he successful, if its success is not to compro- 
mise the honor of the State and of the party to 
which we belong. We have no fear that it will 
succeed upon any other terms.” 


We hope the confidence of the Post may be 
justified by the result. 
“THE SOLE ORGAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY.” 


—— 


The Union claimed in its late Prospectus to be 
“the sole organ of the Democratic party at the 
seat of Government.” Of course, it claims to rep- 
resent the Democrats of the North and West, as 
well as those of the South. But, it runs down 
the Wilmot Proviso—it denounces General Tay- 
lor’s Administration for favoring the Northern 
sentiment against the extension of Slavery — it 
denounces the Southern Whigs for being less 
furious against Anti-Slavery movements, than are 
Southern Democrats—it charges General Taylor 
with favoritism towards the North, in form- 
ing his Cabinet, in the face of the fact, that, 
while he is a Southern man himself, only three of 
the seven members of his Cabinet are Northern 
men—and, finally, it is disgusted, shocked, at the 
idea that any President should think of appoint- 
ing a Northern man, Postmaster General, claim- 
ing that slaveholders, owing to the nature of their 
“peculiar institutions,” should control the Gen- 
eral Post Office! 

Will some of the Northern and Western Dem- 
ocratic journals please inform us whether they 
recognise in all these things the claim of the 
Union to represent the true sentiments of the De- 
mocracy of the North and West—to be their sole 
and orthodox organ. We should really like to 
know whether the New Hampshire portion of 
this “organ” thinks it an outrage that anybody 
but a slaveholder should be Postmaster General ? 


STATISTICS OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


We are indebted to a subscriber for a very in- 
teresting statement of the statistics of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The more important portions we 
shall generalize, for the benefit of our readers. 

There are twelve manufacturing corporations 
in the city, the first instituted in 1922, the last in 
1845. 

The total capital stock, mills, spindles, looms, 
&c., owned by these corporations, and the total 
number of hands employed, total work done per 
week, &c., are as follows: 
Capitalstock - - + 
Mills - - - 

Spindles - - - 
Looms -_ .- 
Females employed - 
Males employed - 
Yards made per week—cotton - 
Yards made per week—wool - 
Yards made per week—carpets 
TOME. Oe He Fie) pee te” a 
Cotton consumed per week—pounds 
Wool consumed per week—pounds - 
Yards printed - - - - - 
Yardsdyed - - - - - 
Tons anthracite coal consumed per 
annum he de ee 
Tons charcoal consumed per annum 
Cords wood consumed per annum - 
Gallons oil consumed perannum = - 
Gallons lard consumed per annum - 
Starch consumed per annum—pounds 
Flour consumed per annum-——barrels 
Average wages of females, clear of 

board, per week -~— - - + 
Average wages of males, clear of 

board, per day - - - - 80 cents. 


A hospital has been established by the several 
companies, for the accommodation of persons em- 
ployed by them, respectively, when sick. There 
are two Savings Institutions, the operatives being 
the principal depositors. The number of depos- 
itors in one, September, 1848, was 5,066, the 
amount of deposites $852,280; in the other, on 
the ist January, 1849, the number of depositors 
was 258, the amount of deposites $27,717. The 
average amount to each individual on deposite 
would be $165.30. There is, besides, a valuable 
Library of 7,000 volumes, to which any one can 
have access by paying 50 cents per annum. 

Under that superior organization of labor which 
prevails in South Carolina, we have not heard of 
Savings Institutions and Libraries for the opera- 
tives. 


. 


- $12,110,000 
48 
310,000 
9,380 
7,644 
3,629 
1,708,996 
21,291 
6,560 

40 
550,000 
46,000 
380,000 
2,015,000 


25,106 
36,303 
2,790 
70,510 
35,000 
1,090,000 
765 


$2.00 


NEWSPAPER PRESCRIPTIONS. 


People should be careful about taking news- 
paper prescriptions for Cholera, on trust. We 
have seen the following correction in several of 
our exchanges: 

“ Morruine Prescription For Cuo.era. We 
published on Saturday a prescription purporting 
to be from a Lousiana planter and physician, re- 
commending as & preventive of the cholera, a dose 
of five to ten or twelve grains of calomel, with 
ten or Fifteen grains of morphine at night. Our at- 
tention has been called to the fact that this dose 
of morphine should be the tenth or fifteenth rant of 
a grain, a8 One grain of morphine is equal to one 
hundred and twenty drops of laudanum. The 
prescription thug.rendered is admitted to be a 
good one; but in all cases it would be most ad- 
visable for those who may be so unfortunate as to 
have occasion for cholera medicine, or who should 
desire to use preventives, to secure a prescription 
from some physician.” 

Ten or fifteen grains of morphine would be 
about equal to only thirty-eight or fifty-five 
grains of opium. There can be no doubt that 
such @ dose would effectually arrest Cholera by 
extinguishing the patient. And the correction is 
ridiculous. One-fifteenth part of a grain of mor- 
phine would be scarcely one fourth of a grain of 
opium, rather an inefficient dose in so violent a 
disease as Cholera. ‘ 

Here is another prescription, which appeared 
in the National Intelligencer : 

“ Cure and prevention of Cholera. 

“Laudanum-.  - - - 2 ounces. 

Spirits of Camphor - - 2 ounces. 
Tincture of Cayenne Pepper 2 drachms. 
Tincture ofGinger - - — 1 ounce. 

ce of Peppermint + 2 ounces. - 
Hoffman’s Anodyne - - _ 2 ounces, * 

“ Mix all together. Dose, a tablespoon fuli 
a little water) for an adult.” 

It may be well to understand that a tablespoon 
full of this mixture contains nearly a teaspoon 
fall of laudanum, or not much less than two 
grains of opium. The ordinary dose is thirty 
drops of laudanum, or ® grain of opium. Of 
course, such a mixture could not be repeated very 
often. 


Before using any prescription of the newspa- 
pers, people ought to ask some judicious physician 
whether it will not destroy life as well as Cholera, 
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Brockape—The French naval forces have 
blockaded the West Coast of Africa from Grand 





Bassam to the Assinie river. 
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THE ELECTION IN INDIANA. 


The continual appeals made to the Free Soil 
men in Indiana, by the politicians of both the old 
parties, afford ample evidence of its power. 

The policy of the Free Democracy is, to main- 
tain the independence of its organization, but to 
bring it to bear directly upon the election, by 
supporting those candidates, of either of the old 
parties, who can be relied upon t#earry out its 
views. 

The following extract from an address by its 
Central Committee indicates its course : 

“ An interesting question for the Free Democ- 
racy of Indiana is, how shall we act in the ap- 
proaching August elections, so as to best subserve 
the progress of truth ? 

“Tn some of the counties of the State, we are 
the second and not the third party ; in many, we 
hold the balance of power. If united, we can elect 
many of our candidates for the Legislature, and 
probably secure the balance of power between 
the two other parties of that body. The necessity 
and the duty of union for such a purpose, need 
only be suggested to Free Democrats, to secure 
it. We cannot doubt the fidelity of men who 
came out unscathed from the trials of the last 
Presidential contest. 

“ Our course in the Congressional elections is 
one of more difficulty, and of still greater import- 
ance. In no Congressional district have we sufli- 
cient numbers to elect our own candidate. In sev- 
eral of them, however, we hold the balance of 
power. How shall we use it? Not, it is unne- 
cessary to say, for any factious purposes; no®to 
secure the mere political triumph of any party. 
Yet it is of paramount importance to secure the 
return to Congress of a delegation from Indiana 
faithful to the interests of Freedom. The next 
Congress will be one of the most important ever 
convened since the adoption of the Constitution. 
The effects of its legislation will extend to far 
distant time, and be replete with blessings or 
curses to remote generations. Upon it will de- 
volve the decision of the questions, whether Free- 
dom shall be established in all the Territories of 
the Union ; whether a course of legislation shall 
be adopted which will forever prevent the admis- 
sion of another slave State into this glorious Con- 
federacy ; whether a large portion of New Mexico 
shall be surrendered to the tender mercies of 
Texas, in violation of law, of public faith, of the 
will of its inhabitants, and of the national glory ; 
and whether the traffic in the souls of men shall 
be banished from the capital of the nation. If 
men cannot be be found among the candidates of 
the old parties who will be the faithful advocates 
of our principles, the only alternative is to con- 
centrate our vote upon a candidate of our own 
nomination, as the only course consistent with 
principle, and capable of facilitating the ultimate 
triumph of our cause. But we hope and believe 
that in some or all of the Congressional districts 
candidates have been or will be nominated, by one 
or the other of the old parties, who are pledged to 
the cause of Freedom and Progress, and who re- 
gard Humanity and Truth as higher considera- 
tions than mere party ties. If such can be found— 
not men who smile but to betray, who, after loud 
professions of attachment to our principles, and 
being elected by our votes, have used the power 
with which we have clothed them to defeat, by 
chicanery or cowardice, the measures of the advo- 
cates of Freedom; but men, high-souled, fearless, 
and true, who have no motive to deceive us, and 
who have shown, by their deeds as well as their 
professions, that they love the right, and dare 
maintain it. If such men can be found among the 
candidates of either party, let the Free Democ- 
racy concentrate upon them their united strength. 
It is such devotion to principle and not to office, 
to country and not to party, that will secure the 
public confidence and the speedy triumph of our 
cause.” 

The Committee suggests that affirmative an- 
swers to the following questions, from candidates 
for Congress, should be made an indispensable 
condition to support : 


“1, Will you oppose the organization of any 
Territorial Government which does not contain 
the principles of the Wilmot Proviso ? 

“2. Will you vote against the admission of any 
slave State ? 

“3. Will you so use your vote and influence 
as to relieve Congress from all responsibility for 
the existence and continuance of Slavery wherever 
its constitutional power extends ? 

“4, Will you vote for the immediate abolition 
of the Slave Trade inthe District of Columbia ?” 

Reasons for similar policy do not exist in rela- 
tion to the gubernatorial office. That confers no 
power for the settlement of the Territorial Ques- 
tion. Here the Free Democracy can safely 
select their own candidate, and concentrate on 
him their undivided suffrages. 

“It should not be forgotten,” says the Commit- 
tee, “that we have in the field our own candidate 
for Governor—a candidate who will in no event 
be withdrawn, and who is worthy of our suffrages. 
Born in a slave State, he sacrificed one-third of 
his property in emancipating his slaves. We 
know him, and we love him as a tried and faith- 
ful friend of Freedon, who never falters in the 
hour of danger, but bears aloft our standard in 
the thickest of the fight. Solely for his devotion 
to the cause of Free Democracy, he is now receiv- 
ing the abuse of certain political organs who are 
among the loudest in their professions of attach- 
ment to our creed. Let us show by our votes that 
we appreciate James H. Cravens and the men 
who vilify him ; and by our bold front, unbroken 
array, and increasing numbers, strike terror into 
the false friends and open enemies of Freedom.” 

The old party managers are now assiduous in 
setting forth the Free Soil faith and works of 
their respective parties. Last week we copied 
from the Indiana State Journal, the organ of the 
Taylor party in that State, extracts intended to 
demonstrate to the Free Soil men that their only 
hope of success lay in the support of its candi 
dates. The Indiana State Sentinel, the organ of 
the Democratic party, derides the pretensions of 
its neighbor, and puts in a plea for the Democ- 
racy, asthe great rock of Human Rights. See 
how it disposes of the Taylor men : 

“It is true that the Whigs make the loudest 
professions, just now, in favor of Free Soil; but 
noise is not always an evidence of sound sincerity 
and faith, especially when it is certain that men 
have a sinister or selfish purpose to effect. Who 
forgets the innumerable assertions which the 
Whigs made of Taylor’s anti-slaveryism, before 
his election? Who forgets the speeches of their 
orators, domestic and imported, to that effect, and 
their unyielding hostility to slavery in all its 
aspects? Who has not since witnessed the treach- 
ery of those orators, and Taylor’s attempt to de- 
feat the Wilmot Proviso in Congress, on his ar- 
rival at Washington, even before he was inaugu- 
rated? Who can, by any stretch of credulity, 
possibly expect that the Whig party will throw 
away the frui's of its National victory, by becom- 
ing antagonistic to Taylor on this question? 
Nationally, the Whigs are not committed at all, 
on this or any other line of policy, except such as 
may be adopted by Taylor.” 

Observe, now, how magnanimous and true ap- 
pears the devotion of the Democratic party to 
Freedom : 

“The Democratic party, on the other hand 
though it maintained its old ground, which it will 
adhere to, as to the question of Slavery in the 
States where it already exists, showed conclu- 
sively, by its action in the last Baltimore Con- 
vention, that it would not favor the extension of 
Slavery to Territories now free. Southern men 
endeavored to force the Convention into such a 
position, but they were voted down. It is true 
that General Cass wrote the Nicholson letter, 
and that is the only thing which then and now affords 
the Whigs even a pretext to show that the Democratic 
party are not right on this question. The result of 
the election showed that the Democratic party 
would not subscribe to anything which looked to 
the extension of Slavery, and they suffered defeat 
rather than to compromise themselves. Conirast 
the present position of the two parties, and the 
deductions are inevitable: Whiggery sacrificed 
everything to the lust of er ; Democracy this 
day occupies a position of moral strength hitherto 
unrivalled.” 

The plain meaning of this is, that the Demo- 
crats chose defeat and the Wilmot Proviso, rather 
than victory on the ground of the Nicholson Let- 
ter. Hence their martyrdom for the sake of prin- 
ciple gives them a fair claim on the votes of the 
Free-Soilers. The argument lacks just one thing 
to make it powerful: they did not choose to be 
martyrs, but labored for victory, by casting just 
as many votes as they could for Cass. 

The truth is, the very best thing the old par- 
ties can do, is, to avoid looking back. Reminisences 
are “ odorous.” 

One thing is certain. Before a Free Soil man 
can sustain a candidate for Congress, belonging 
to the Administration party, he should require 
peculiarly cogent evidence that, if elected, he 
will not suffer his advocacy and action in behalf 
of Freedom to be fettered by Administration or 
party influences. - 


Tux Fourrn or Jviy was celebrated in a very 
judicious manner in Washington, with the usual 
ceremonies, ; 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Pammary Reaper. 
Tur Ssconp Reaper. Mandeville Series. 

We have already noticed Dr. Henry Mande- 
ville’s series of school books, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. The method adopted in 
these Readers is, the division of words inte classes, 
and the drilling of the pupil in each class, first 
in fragments of sentences, then in every variety 
of complete sentences, until he fally comprehends 
their nature, power, and relations. It is a good 
method, calculated to give the child a thorough 
knowledge of the elements of our language. For 
sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue Reticiovs Training or CHILDREN. 

Lane & Scott, publishers, New York, have is- 
sued a sermon by Dr. Sreruen Oxtn, on the Re- 
ligious Training of Children. Many sound and 
important sentiments are inculeated in a pleasing 
and forcible style. The subject treated is one of 
surpassing interest. The importance of sound 
religious training for children cannot be over- 
rated ; the duty is rarely, if ever, fally performed. 
The want of such training in early life can never 
be entirely repaired in later years. 


Speecu oF Samver D. Hastines. 

The well-considered and vigorous speech of S. 
D. Hastings, in the Wisconsin Legislature, on the 
Slavery Resolutions, delivered last January, has 
been got out in a very neat tract form by W. 
Harned, of New York. It is a good document for 
circulation. 

Typee. By Herman Melville. 

A new edition of this charming narrative, from 
the press of the Harpers, contains a sequel, by 
the author, detailing the adventures of his travel- 
ing companion, the devoted Toby. The whole 
work has been revised by Melville, and the pas- 
sages relating to Tahiti and the Sandwich islands 
are omitted. A correspondent writing from the 
Sandwich islands is very severe on this work, un- 
justly so, wethink. There.is no part ofthe narra- 
tive that can suggest an impure thought to the 
mind of a child, none that the most fastidious 
would hesitate to read to his mother, none that 
can disturb, in our judgment, any manly and 
elevated taste. 

As to the chapters on the Sandwich Islands, 
they are omitted from this edition, so that no ob- 
jection on their account can now lie against the 
book. 

We wish that Melville had confined himself to 
the kind of writing we find in Typee and Omoo. 
We have not received a copy of his later work, 
Mardi—but, from the copious extracts we have 
seen, it must certainly be a failure. 

For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


Hotpen’s DoLtar Macazine. New York: C. W. Holden. 

Cheap and various, with many interesting arti- 
cles. By the way, it is nothing but fair to hint to 
the enterprising publisher that “ Living Sketches,” 
“by a Free Hand,” are occasionally nothing but 
daubs by aslovenlyhand. Witness the attempt- 
ed criticism on John Pierpont in the last number, 
who is set down as a mere poetaster,a matter of 
fact versifier, and to prove this the “ Free Hand” 
quotes that heart rending Lament, My Child, 
and that majestic poem, the Exile at Rest—the 
last being pronounced, commonplace! 

THE Bisre acaiwst War. By Amos Dresser. 

Mr. Dresser is not satisfied with the ordinary 
grounds of expediency on which war is denounced. 
He goes against all war, defensive as well as offen- 
sive, on the ground that it is wrong, all wrong, al- 
ways wrong. The object of the work is to sus- 
tain this position by Scripture, and in the course of 
his argument he undertakes to show that the wars 
recorded in the Old Testament were not carried 
on with the perfect approbation of Heaven. The 
work is well worth reading. It is published at 
Oberlin, O., for the author. 


A TRIBUTE To THE Necro. By Wilson Armistead. 

We are indebted to William Harned, of New 
York, for a beautiful copy of an English work, 
entitled “ A Tribute tothe Negro” It is a vin- 
dication of the moral, intellectual, and religious 
capabilities of the colored portion of mankind, 
particularly of the African race. The book is 
divided into two parts. In the first, the writer 
goes pretty largely into the subjects of races, the 
identity and equality of the various portions of 
the human family, the rights of man, and the sin 
of slavery. Part second is devoted to biographi- 
cal sketches, incidents, and anecdotes, respecting 
numerous Africans and their descendants, who 
have distinguished themselves by mental or moral 
activities. 

The typography and paper of the work are 
unexceptionable, and several portraits and en- 
gravings of a high order accompany it. It was 
published in England on subscription, the list em- 
bracing nearly a thousand of the most eminent 
philanthropists in Great Britain and the United 
States, Queen Victoria being in the number. 
The proceeds arising from the sale are to be ap- 
propriated to the benefit of the race whose claims 
are so ably vindicated. 

The author is a man of kind feelings, and has 
performed his task with ability. His research is 
laborious; he has succeeded in arraying a vast 
number of facts calculated to disarm prejudice 
against the colored man, and to explode the cal- 
umnies to which he has been so long cruelly sub- 
jected. The book is a good one, and we trust 
that an extended circulation may enable it to 
prove as useful as it is meritorious. 


Ewsank’s HypDRavtics AND MECHANICS. 

This work, which was originally issued in 
parts, has been completed, and we are under obli- 
gations to the publishers for a copy of the third 
edition, revised and corrected, with a supplement 
by the author. We need hardly say that it is a 
work of great utility, being the product of a man 
of sound judgment, distinguished attainments in 
science, and enthusiastic devotion to the particu- 
lar branch of it he has undertaken to illustrate. 
{t is the only popular work on the subject of 
which it treats. “ Every individual device,” says 
Mr. Ewbank, “for raising water, has of course 
not been described, for that would have been im- 
possible ; but every class or species will be found 
noticed, with such examples of each as will en- 
able the general reader to comprehend the prin- 
ciple and action of all.” The method adopted 
will greatly facilitate the investigations of the 
reader. The various devices for raising or pro- 
pelling water are divided into five classes, to each 
of which a distinct book is devoted; each book 
being subdivided into chapters, with running 
heads, indicating the topics. A complete table of 
contents, classified accordingly, is prefixed to the 
work, and as much miscellaneous matter is intro- 
duced, an alphabetical index is appended. Mr. 
Ewbank deserves thanks for consulting so care- 
fully the wants and convenience of the general 
reader. The volume is illustrated by nearly three 
hundred engravings. 


Rouxton’s Lirs in THE Far West. 

Ruxton was one of the most daring of adven- 
turers into strange regions. He began life at 
seventeen, as a soldier in the civil wars of Spain ; 
was soon gazetted to a commission in the 89th 
regiment, served with that corps in Canada, but 
becoming disgusted with the idleness of the bar- 
racks, threw up his commission, and struck for 
the wilds of the Northwest. On his return to 
Europe, he planned an exploration of the interior 
of Africa, set out on the journey, but receiving 
no Government aid, was compelled to abandon 
the undertaking, having come near losing his life 
from fatigue and privation. He next turned his 
steps to Mexico, explored it, penetrated into its 
interior life; and his observations and adven- 
tures were recorded in a book, with which the 
public is already familiar. The present work, a 
narrative of Life in the Far West, was offered 
for publication in Blackwood’s Magazine, in the 
spring of 1848, and appeared in successive num- 
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bers of that periodical. While it was yet in 
course of publication, tidings were received in 
October of the same year of the death of the 
heroic adventurer, in his twenty-eighth year, at 
St. Louis, Missouri, where he had arrived on hig 
way to new adventures in and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Lieutenant Ruxton became so fully possessed 
with the spirit and sentiments of a backwoods. 
man, that one cannot but feel a deep interest in 
following his dashing career through the wilds of 
the Far West. Occasionally, however, his imagi- 
nation is drawn upon for incidents. 

The volume is from the press of the Harpers 
and for sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 


RePoRT OF THE AMERICAN AND ForRBIGN ANTI-SLAVERy 
Society, 1849. 


The abstract of this report, published in the 
Era some time since, furnished some idea of its 
general character and merits. It affords a clear 
and comprehensive view of the important events 
of the Anti-Slavery cause for the last year, the 
method and style being unexceptionable. Mr. 
Lewis Tarean, its author, one of the most labori- 
ous, earnest, capable and efficient Anti Slavery 
‘men of the country, with a disinterestedness 
worthy of all praise, is devoting his whole time 
to the Anti-Slavery movement, without money or 
price. 

The Report is handsomely printed, and for sale 
by William Harned, 61 John street, New York. 


Tue Incarnation. By Charles Beecher. New York 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington City. 


Mr. Beecher has attempted in this little work 
to make Imagination contribute to -lively concep- 
tions of many of the most important events re- 
lated in the New Testament—events which, 
owing to long familiarity with the language in 
which they are described, have ceased to arrest 
the attention of too many readers. The sacred 
narrative is in no respect mutilated, nor is its 
language perverted; but scenes, incidents, and 
dialogue, are introduced, which may easily be sup. 
posed to have taken place, and which are in har- 
mony with the reality. Mr. Beecher has cer- 
tainly made himself familiar with the localities 
of Palestine and their characteristic features, and 
his descriptions are contrived to awaken new in- 
terest in the scenes and actors of the New Tes- 
tament, 


History oF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Taylor, Washington. 

Another of Abbott’s series of brief histories 
for the benefit and entertainment of young folk. 
He says: 

“In this history of Marie Antoinette, it has 
been my endeavor to give a faithful narrative of 
facts, and, so far as possible, to exhibit the sense 
of history. A more mournful tragedy earth has 
seldom witnessed. And yet the lesson is full of 
instruction to all future ages. Intelligence and 
moral worth combined can be the only basis of 
national prosperity or domestic happiness.” 

It is very handsomely got up, and embellished 
with beautiful engravings. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF PENY- 
SYLVANIA. 


PirtsgurGy, July 7, 1849. 

Dear Sin: The Democratic State Convention 
have closed their sittings, and the delegates have 
returned to their homes with clean consciences, 
having passed anti-slavery-extension resolutions, 
a copy of which I enclose to you, with an editorial 
in our Pittsburgh Chronicle, formerly a Free Soil 
organ, but now a neutral paper of large circula- 
tion. Our own Colonel Black did himself much 
credit for the stand he took in the Convention in 
favor of Free Soil, or rather the same thing with 
another name, and also many other noble, gener- 
ous-hearted Democrats of this city and county. 
There were also a number of distinguished Dem- 
ocrats, from different parts of the Commonwealth, 
that made regular, old-fashioned liberty speeches, 
amongst whom were J. M. Reed, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Marker, of Bradford, and John Snod- 
grass, Esq., of Westmoreland. 

The resolutions are considered by some of the 
Free Soil men here as rather “mixed,” but I am 
informed by the Democrats, that in the passage of 
their resolutions they desired to use their own 
language in expressing their views, and that they 
intend no longer to be considered the “ allies” of 
Southern slaveholders, and intend to follow the 
true standard of universal liberty hereafter. 

I feel very thankful for what they have done, 
as we all know the principles of universal liberty 
never go backward. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Wm. Larimer, Jr. 

The resolutions were taken up separately, and 
passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That with struggling Freedom every- 
where, the sympathies of the Democratic party 
keep watchful company wheresoever the people 
are lifting up their voices in a manly shout for in- 
dependence, we here, on the declaration day of 
our own, give them back for answer the full utter- 
ance of the heart’s best hope, that God’s blessing 
will smile upon their perils, and give them in all 
time to come a day like this. 

Resolved, That it is our duty to watch, witha 
jealous eye, our own liberties—and to resist early 
and always every encroachment upon the general 
right of the people. We regard with serious 
alarm the powers which corporate associations are 
daily stealing from the many to the few. 

Resolved, That prodigal grants of special privi- 
leges, we will dispute forever. No new bank; 
nor any re-charter, without stringent individual 
liability ; and every possible restraint the law 
can lay on banking corporations, we hold to be 
an imperative necessity of the times. There is 
no safety, and can be none, except in a firm and 
faithful adherence to tue specie basis. 

Resolved, That the interests and rights of labor 
it is but just to defend. The labor of the country 
is the wealth of the country, and the impulse of 
her progress and prosperity. J 

Resolved, That the Ten Hour law, without pro- 
viso, amendment, or appendage, to defeat its opera- 
tion, isa measure that commands our cordial and 
unchanging support. - 

Resolved, That shinplasters, issued by municip2! 
or other corporations, we denounce as false repre- 
sentatives of money, by which labor is defrauded 
of its just reward. And all schemes of relief is- 
sues, being but printed confessions of insolvency, 
put upon the people as current equivalents for in- 
dustry, we regard as worthy of signal condemna- 
tion. The Democratic party, if it is honest, con- 
fessesits poverty, but repudiates rags. 

Resolved, That all power should remain with 
and be wielded by the people, except where, for 
concentration and convenience, it is necessary t0 
confide the same to agents. We approve not on- 
ly of an elective Judiciary, but of electing all 
public servants by the people—who are fully 
competent themselves to do what they employ 
others to do. ‘ 

Resolved, That-the Democratic party adheres 
now, as it has ever done, to the Constitution of the 
country. Its letter and spirit they will neither 
weaken nor destroy; and they re-declare that 
slavery is a domestic Jocal institution of the 
South, subject to State law alone, and with which 
the General Government has nothing to 40 
Wherever the State law extends its jurisdiction, 
the local institution can continue to exist. 2 
teeming it a violation of State rights to carry it!” 
yond State limits, we deny the power of any cit!- 
zen to extend the area of bondage beyond its pres- 
ent dominion—nor do we consider it a part of the 
compromise of the Constitution, that slavery 
should forever travel with the advancing column 
of our territorial progress. . 

Resolved, That John A. Gamble is a genuine 
representative of the Democracy of Pennsylvania ; 
simple in his habits, strictly republican in all his 
feelings and principles, honest and faithful in the 
discharge of all his duties—possessing as he 4oes, 
in an eminent degree, a sound and correct judg: 
ment, and a familiar acquaintance with - 
interests and capabilities of the State, we con® 
dently present him to the people of this Common 
wealth as a suitable person for the office of Cam# 
Commissioner. 

These resolutions are all excellent; bv! ¥ 
thing they lack—an express recognition of t° 
Jeffersonian policy of prohibiting the extenset 
of slavery by positive legislation. They asser 
that to carry Slavery beyond State limits, is & V1" 
lation of State rights—that no citizen bas sd 
power to extend the area of bondage bey ond : ‘ 
present dominion—and that it is no part of ' 
compromises of the Constitution that Slavery 
should keep pace with our territorial progrel! 
This is all sound doctrine, and the fair wae 
oal‘inference is, that, as the slayeholders vogeed 
deny its correctness, and as citizens are noW =o 
ing to “extend the area of bondage beyond } 
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i and by positive enactment frustrate 
‘ane But this important matter should 
not have been left to inference. The Convention 
ought to have expressly asserted it.—Ed. Era. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Washington arrived at New York 
on the 4th of July, having sailed from Bremen 
on the 12th June, and arrived at Southampton on 
the 16th. Thesteamer Canada arrived at Boston 
July 5th, from Liverpool on the 23d. By the 
former, we have advices four days later, by the 
latter, seven days later, from Europe. 

The intelligence is interesting, though nothing 
of great importance has occurred. 


Great Brirain.—The correspondence of the 
British Government in relation to the affairs of 
Rome has been submitted to Parliament. - Lord 
Palmerston has not in any way given countenance 
to armed interference by any Power between the 
Pope and the People ; but, according to the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, the correspondence shows that the 
Government had entertained the desire of seeing 
the Pope restored as a temporal prince. 

On the 19th, the subject of Canadian affairs 
was discussed at large in the House of Lords, on 
two resolutions submitted by Lord Brougham, 
condemning the Rebellion Losses Bill. Hespoke 
at length in support of them, and was opposed by 
Lord Grey and others. On a division, the vote 
stood, for his resolutions 90, against them 96. The 
question was finally settled in favor of the bill 
by a majority of three. In the House of Com- 
mons, the debate was closed onthe 15th. Onamo- 
tion for an address to the Crown, asking that the 
royal assent be not given to the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, till the amendments moved by the minority 
in the Canadian Parliament were adopted, the 
vote stood, 291 nays, 150 yeas. So the course of 
the Canadian Parliament and of Lord Elgin is 
sustained. 

The convicted Irish patriots are not yet trans- 
ported, the transportation bill, notwithstanding 
the haste in which it was carried through the 
House of Lords, not having yet passed the House 
of Commons. 

The cholera has declined in Paris and Dublin, 
but it has broken out in Leeds, Manchester, 
Bradford, and other places in England, though 
the cases are not numerous. 





France.—There is no encouraging intelligence 
from France. The unfortunate demonstration of 
the Democratic party, grossly unconstitutional as 
was the war of the Government on Rome, and 
base as was the conduct of the majority of the 
Assembly in sustaining it, has served as a pretext 
for the usurpation of formidable power by the 
Monarchists. The Assembly has declared itself 
en permanence, The city is in a state of siege. 
All the journals except three have been suspended, 
and the three favored ones are placed under cen- 
sorship. The Clubs are closed, and restrictions 
on the right of the People to assemble in the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage are meditated: 
During former convulsions, when the People 
were in the ascendency, no violence was ever of- 
fered to the press; but while the military were 
lately employed in putting down an unarmed ris- 
ing of the People, members of the aristocratic 
portion of the National Guards, with one or two 
of the police with them, fell upon several of the 
Reform journals, and utterly destroyed their 
presses, type, and furniture. No attempt has 
been made to call them to an account. Itis stated 
that the members of the Moderate party in the 
Assembly, having now got rid of all fear of oppo- 
sition from the Mountain, which is completely 
discouraged by its defeat on Monday, have begun 
to quarrel among themselves. The events of the 
week have made a strange alteration in the posi- 
tion of parties. A great number of the Red Re- 
publicans have gone over to the Moderate Re- 
publicans, or Cavaignac party ; while the Legiti- 
mists and Monarchists are quarrelling among 
themselves about the spoils of victory. The Le- 
gitimist parties are crying outthat it is necessary 
to carry out a great principle, or, in other words, 
to recall Henry V; the Monarchists call out for 
moderation and patience. 


The attempted insurrection at Paris has been 
followed by a more formidable resistance to the 
laws at Lyons. A serious engagement took place 
in the streets of that city between the troops and 
the mob, in the course of which a considerable 
number of lives were lost on both sides. Barri- 
cades were thrown up, which were not taken away 
until they had been battered down by the cannon. 

The fighting commenced on the morning of the 
15th, and continued till a late hour in the night ; 
but a telegraphic despatch, dated Lyons, the 16th, 
at 9 o’clock P. M., announces that the insurgents 
had been completely routed, the streets cleared, 
and the city restored to tranquillity. There are 
upwards of 50,000 troops in and around Lyons. 
There was no apprehension of any further dis- 
turbance. 

Great excitement existed in different places, 
and it is evident that the conspiracy of the Paris 
Reds extended, not only to every Department of 
France, but to every town. It appears to be the 
general opinion that the failure of the conspira- 
cy of the 13th June, 1849, is a greater blow to 
the Red Republicans than even that of June, 
1848. 

An attempt was made to get up a disturbance 
at Marseilles, but it totally failed. A regiment 
of cavalry set all right without a blow being 
struck. 

Rumors are again rife in Paris that other min- 
isterial changes are about to take place. M. Du- 
faure and his friends are, it is believed, about to 
retire. 

It is reported that the Abbe Palootk, private 
secretary to the Cardinal Antoilli, had arrived in 
Paris from Gaeta, and that he is the bearer of im- 
portant despatches for the French Government, 
and also of an autograph letter from his Holiness 
to Louis Napoleon, expressive of his regret at 
the bombardment of Rome. 

France, up to the latest advices, was tranquil. 

Ledru Rollin had not as yet been arrested. 


Rome—Rome still resists manfully, proving 
herself worthy of the free institutions she has 
adopted. In reply to a summons by Oudinot to 
surrender, the following brief, dignified, and spir- 
ited answer has been returned by the Triumvi- 
rate: 


GeneraL! We have the honor to transmit to 
you the answer of the Assembly, extraordinarily 
convoked, to your communication, dated 12th inst. 
We never betray our engagements. In the exe- 
cation of the orders of the Assembly, and of the 
Roman People, we have undertaken the engage- 
ment of defending the standard of the Republic, 
the honor of the country, and the sanctity of the 
capital of the Christian world. We will do so. 

Receive, General, the assurances of our consid- 
eration. (Signed). 

Mazzin, 
ARMELLINI, > T'riumvirs. 
Sarr, 


Up to the latest dates, the French General had 
been unable to effect an entrance into the city. 

A list of suspicious personages, denounced to 
public vengeance, having been drawn up by the 
Clubs, the Triumvirs had thought proper to is- 
sue the following proclamation: 


In the name of God and the People: 


A few cowards, no doubt, with culpable view 
delight in circulating alarming veuens: and giv. 
ing ignoble advice. Some imprudent and ardent 
individuals, who have the presumption to substi- 
tute themselves for the Government, denounce to 
the fury of the People a number of persons 
whom they charge with treason. The People, 
Wiser than either, will disdain the advice sug- 
ey by fear, as well as the inspirations of ven- 
See a Government, conscious of the affec- 
both ane People, watches the machinations of 
deters « Nei act with energy against the propa- 
ommend recourse ee eorts, and those who rec- 
against the first, nonilegal and perilous measures : 
ence of cowardly aiiviee it dreads the influ- 
aad Pumors are a foun because such advice 
against the latter, because anarch fatal 
fear to a noble cause, soa _* eat Seay 
ance to preserve the Republican banner then not 
only from foreign insult, but also from gi} ate som 
and excess, The Republic is strong and hol 

The defenders of the walls of Rome are 4 
poral waec ene sei. Let all goc 

~ sounce to the Government the propagators 

sinister news, and they shall be severely pana 

sek ew yoy erates to the 
whom it is certain of being understood 
re obeyed, the maintenance of order and the de- 
eat of culpable designs, which also denote 
and threaten to bp banner. 
Rome, Residence of the Friumvirs, June 9. 


Austria anp Huncary.—The advices of the 
16th from Vienna make mention of a tremendous 
encounter with the Hungarians. The A 
and Russians are said to have been completely 
defeated, and to have left on the field the fabulous 
number of 23,000 killed, This battle took place 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th, in the large plain be- 
tween Raab and Weiselburg. It lasted 54 hours. 
The loss of the Magyars is stated at 8,000. The 
Austrians were commanded by Haynau, the Rus- 
sians by Rudiger, and the Hungarians by Geor- 
gey. Although the news of this battle has been 
received in private letters, singularly enough no 
paper alludes to it. The Lloyd, of Vienna, con- 
tains not the most distant allusion to it. } 

The only mention, or rather allusion, which 
can be gleaned from Vienna papers, with regard 
to this great battle reported, is the surmise that 
the defeat of the Wyss brigade has given origin 
to fabulous rumors. On the other hand, the au- 
thorities maintain that the rout of Wyss was only 
an episode of the other battle. 

In the South it appears that two accidents have 
happened, and have both terminated in the ad- 
vantge of the Imperialists. The Hungarian Gen- 
eral Perezel, from the fortress of Peterwardein, 
made an attack upon some Austrian entrench- 
ments, but was-ultimately repulsed, and driven 
with loss into Peterwardein, though the Austrians 
admit that their own troops suffered severely. The 
other battle was fought by the Ban Jellachich, 
and is asserted to have been a brilliant victory ; 
but the Austrian accounts are evidently not trust- 
worthy, at least as regards their own losses. 

Sournern Germany is in open war with the 
despots, and a battle has taken place at Mannheim, 
from which the monarchists have not gained what 
they expected. The republicans, led by the brave 
Microslawzki, have sustained their ground at least, 
and claim to have gained a decided advantage. 
This is a good omen, for it is the first time they 
have met the myrmidons of royalty in the field 
without defeat. Has the German revolution now 
really begun? 

Important FROM CHina.—Our advices from 
China are of a more important character, and, as 
already intimated, are a month later. 

The dates from Canton extend to the 25th of 
April. 

Contrary to expectation, the Emperor of the 
Chinese has refused to open the trade of Canton 
to the British, upon the terms of co-existing 
treaties. 

This determination may give rise to very se- 
rious occurrences, as the British Government 
Will, no doubt, insist upon their rights. 

Commercia, Summary.—There has been but 
little change in the state of business affairs during 
the last week. The produce markets are moder- 
ately supplied, but there is not such an extensive 
demang, Holders are firm, and insist upon full 
rates. 

The metal markets are in an improving state. 

Cured provisions meet a fair inquiry at steady 
prices. 

The reports of the state of trade are satisfac- 
tory. 

Money is still plentiful and discount easy. 

Havre advices of Thursday, the 21st, state that 
the cotton market contiued brisk. The sales of 
that day were 2,500 bales. Prices had advanced 
1f. to 1f. 50c., and even in some cases to 2f. on for- 
mer quotations. 3 

London Money Market—The market continues 
easy. There has been an arrival at Liverpool 
from California, with £60,000 in gold dust. 

The market to-day has been 913g a 9154, and 
being now 9154 a 9134 for account; the new 334 
per cents. have realized 9214 a 9217. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, June 23.—The cotton 
market during the week has been steady, firm, 
and increasingly confident. No great change in 
prices has taken place, the committee of brokers 
placing fair upland at 45¢¢.,, Mobile 434d, and 
Orleans 5d.; good ordinary to middling of each of 
these descriptions being 1-16 to 1-8 penny higher. 

Liverpool Corn Market—There is more doing 
in the corn market, with a slight improvement in 
prices. Indian corn is quoted at 35s. & 36s. per 
quarter for white and yellow, the former having 
been sold at.36s. Western canal and Baltimore 
flour 23s. 6d. a 24s.; inferior 21s. 6d. a 22s.; Phil- 
adelphia 23s. 6d.; and Ohio 25s. per bbl. Wheat 
quoted at 6s. a 7s. 

ae 

xThe following song, revised for the National 

Era, was allowed to appear in the Programme of 


the Boston Floral Procession of the 4th inst. 
MORNING MUSIC. 


BY G. W. LIGHT. 








Up! up! 
The morning breaks, 
Firing all the bills; 
! up! 
The sunlight makes 
Silver of all the rills: 
Birds are soaring, 
Music pouring 
On the loving breeze ; 
Flowers are blowing, 
Rivulets flowing 
Under the bending trees. 


Forth! forth! 
Fanved by morning’s golden wings, 
Pluck the opening flowers ; 
Join the song Aurora sings 
In her blushing hours: 
Dance! Dance! 
While the chanting streamlet rings 
Throngh the blooming bowers! 


——_.—_——__ 


“NON-INTERVENTION.” 


The “Non-Intervention” doctrine of the 
Washington Union does not go down with the 
Maine Democracy. The following resolutions 
administer a severe rebuke to that paper. 

Maine.—The following are the most important 
of the resolutions passed by the late Democratic 
State Convention at Augusta: 

Resolved, That when the President shall sub- 
mit his nominations to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, it will become the duty of that body to vin- 
dicate our fellow-citizens, whose reputations have 
been libelled by his acts, and to convict him of the 
violation of hisdeliberate pledges. 

Resolve, That the institution of human Slavery 
is at variance with the theory of our Govern- 
ment, abhorrent to the common sentiment of man- 
kind, and fraught with danger to all who come 
within the sphere of its influence ; that the Fed- 
eral Government possesses adequate power to in- 
hibit its existence in the Territories of the Union; 
that the constitutionality of this power has been 
settled by judicial construction, by contempora~ 
neous exposition, and by repeated acts of legisla- 
tion; and that we enjoin upon our Senators§and 
Representatives in Congress to make every exer- 
tion and employ all their influence to procure the 
passage of a law forever excluding Slavery from 
the Territories of California and New Mexico. 

Resolved, That although the exereise of the 
power of excluding Slavery from the Territories 
of this Union has received the sanction of every 
republican administration, yet it involves a prin- 
ciple which has never formed a part of the dis- 
tinctive creed of the National Democratic Re- 
publican party ; and from the nature of the case 
it cannot be made an element of that creed. The 
only “common ground,” therefore, which can be 
occupied by the Democracy of the several States 
in respect to it, is one of absolute and unqualified 
toleration of opinion and action. 

Resolved, That while we most cheerfully con- 
cede to our Southern brethren the right, on all 
occasions, to speak and act with entire freedom 
on questions connected with Slavery in the Terri- 
tories, we claim the exercise of the same right 
for ourselves; and any attempt, from any quar- 
ter, to stigmatize us or our representatives for ad- 
vocating or defending the opinions of our people 
upon this subject, will be repelled as an unwar- 
rantable act of aggression on the rights of the 
citizens of this State. A 


THE CEROGRAPHIC MAPS. 


Every one who takes a newspaper should have 
Morst’s Nort American Maps, which can be 
purchased for about $2.25 or $2.50, a beautiful 
volume, and made by a process recently invented- 
Instead of $10, $15, $50, or $60, being required as 
formerly for a book of maps of this size, it is af- 
forded at a price which allows of its purchase by 
every family; of its free use by the sovereigns, 
the people themselves. A steel plate is covered 
with wax, and afterwards all is removed excepting 
where the lines are required. It is then plunged 
into acid, which cuts away the parts not protected 
by the wax, leaving a splendid engraving. This 
brief notice is given by one who has experienced 
its benefits, one having no pecuniary interest in 
its sale, having purchased his own, and therefore 
not being influenced in making these remarks by 





. | any gift of a volume. The map of the reader’s 


own State will be worth its price, and no person 
who reads will be without it, after having once 


possessed it. B. 

WT rnvare’s Transration.— The Cambridge 
(Mass) Chronicle, in relation to a notice in our 
columns some weeks since, respecting a copy of 








James Vincent, of Galesburg, Illinois, remarks : 
“We have no doubt that the volume described 

above is very rare and valuable. But we can as- 

the owner of the 
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Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, for sale by’ 





much attention to the matter of collecting and 
collating the various versions of the Sacred Seri 
tures. e learn from him that the statement is 
erroneous, which attributes the translation to 
“ Tindale.” Tyndale translated the New Testa- 
ment; but various scholars were engaged in trans- 
lating different portions of the Old Testament. 
The whole was revised and published under the 
supervision of John Rogers the Martyr. For 
the — of avoiding Sates from the fickle- 
minded King, Henry VIII, under whose reign it 
was first issued, he assumed the name of Thomas 
Mathews. This Bible was first published in 
1537—two years only after that of Coverdale, 
which was the first English Bible printed. The 
Bible of 1549 is a reprint of Mathews’s alias 
Rogers’s version.” 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
NEW YORK. 


; New York, July 9, 1849. 

; The excitement of Father,Mathew’s reception 
is beginning to cool down a little, and the féted 
guest of the city permitted to enjoy an interval 
of repose. After repeated fulse announcements 
in the daily papers that the Ashburton had been 
telegraphed, the vessel which hore the famed 
Apostle made her appearance in the harbor on 
Friday evening. Father Mathew first landed at 
Staten Island, according to previous arrange- 
ments, and took up his temporary sojourn at the 
beautiful residence of Mr. Nesmith, who had po- 
litely tendered to the honored stranger the hospi- 
talities of his sweet island abode. There could 
not have been a better arrangement than to allow 
the weary voyager a season of rest in the bosom 
of a private family, before he should be taken 
possession of as the guest of the city, and feasted, 
speechified, and lionized, to the utmost limits of 
human endurance. The Sunday after his arrival 
was one of the most delicious days of the season. 
The melting heat of the July sun was allayed by 
the pure western breezes that played gently over 
the waters—the atmosphere was filled with the 
fragrance of the summer flowers—the foliage had 
preserved its greenness and beauty through all 
the Sahara heat of the past month—and the danc- 
ing waves of the harbor, which was dotted all 
over With the white sails of innumerable boats 
and vessels, seemed to sympathize with the occa- 
sion, and to elevate their joyous crests in an ec- 
stasy of delight. Never did the beautiful Staten 
Island, with its gay valleys softly reposing in the 
shade of the tufted hills, look more beautiful than 
on this day. Father Mathew was charmed with 
the loveliness of the scene, and it was good to see 
him bare his brow to the pure, refreshing breeze, 
after his tedious confinement on shipboard, and 
to hear him describe the features in the vicinity 
which particularly struck his fancy, or reminded 
him of some favorite spot in the scenery of the 
Emerald Isle. In the course of the day, several 
visiters, most of them residents on Staten Island, 
called to pay their respects to the welcome guest, 
and were received by him with the simple urban- 
ity, and utter absence of anything like affecta- 
tion, which more than anything else characterize 
his manners. 

The next day was appointed for his grand re- 
ception by the authorities of the city. At an 
early hour in the afternoon, the delegation of the 
municipal government, accompanied by a large 
number of invited guests, proceeded to Staten 
Island, in the steamboat Sylph, and, in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd, who rent the air with 
their cheers, the chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, Alderman Haus, welcomed Father 
Mathew to the country, to the city, and to the 
hearts of the people, in quite a neat and appro- 
priate address—to say the least, far ahead of the 
usual specimens of aldermanic eloquence. The 
reply of Father Mathew was brief and unpre- 
tending. He appeared almost overwhelmed by 
the attentions that were paid him, and was evi- 
dently taken by surprise. He had no idea of be- 
ing the subject of such elaborate ceremonies, 
which, as he justly remarked, were like those of- 
fered to distinguished generals, or eminent politi- 
cal funetionaries, to which he could not presume 
to advance the slightest claim, and of which he 
felt himself wholly unworthy. 

After leaving Staten Island, the Sylph made 
several detours in the East and North rivers, 
giving Father Mathew the opportunity of viewing 
the shores of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, and New 
York, with the delightful fields of Hoboken on 
the Jersey side. Arriving, at length, at Castle 
Garden, the company formed a procession at the 
landing, the band playing “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
and, as soon as the enthusiasm of the multitude 
permitted a voice to be heard, the Mayor was 
introduced to Father Mathew, and made him 
the victim of another address. The cortege then 
proceeded to the City Hall, where he was shown 
to the crowds of people that had gathered in the 
Park, and, after a few more words had passed on 
both sides, he was permitted to retire to his lodg- 
ings, which had been provided at the Irving 
House in the most sumptuous and recherché style 
of that magnificent establishment. 

The end, however, was not yet. The tired 
guest must go through the ceremony of a formal 
dinner, and, after allowing him time to refresh 
himself with cold water, while the city fathers are 
said to have fortified their stomachs with some- 
thing more congenial to their station and tastes, 
the company sat down to table, which was sup- 
plied with all the delicacies and luxuries that 
could have been demanded by the craving appe- 
tites of Heliogabalus. The goblets of pure Cro- 
ton water which crowned the feast must have been 
@ rare novelty to many of the guests. I have not 
been able to learn whether they experienced much 
injury from indulgence in the unaccustomed bev- 
erage. 

The next day, Father Mathew “ sat up for com- 
pany,” as the Yankees say, in the City Hall, and 
received several thousands of his countrymen and 
others, who were eager for a chance to see the face 
of the celebrated Temperance Apostle. Thescene 
combined a singular union of the pathetic and the 
comic, There was no respect of persons on that 
day. Sturdy Irishmen in their shirt-sleeves, rosy 
Milesian dames with a baby in the arms and half 
a dozen youngsters bringing up the rear, white- 
gloved exquisites rejoicing in one of Knox’s trans- 
cendental beavers, plethoric citizens with a well- 
to-do-in-the-world look, and reverend divines in 
the sleek, shining garb of their profession—all 
crowded around the meek, long-suffering guest, 
and in many cases, as I could see, grasped his 
hand with an emphasis, to make him regret that 
steel gloves were no longer the fashion. Many of 
his own countrymen were wholly unable to re- 
strain their feelings. They struggled with their 
tears of joy without success; briny drops fell pro- 
fusely down their weather-beaten cheeks; they 
threw themselves on their knees before their 
Father ; implored his blessing ; wished long life to 
him ; insisted on taking the pledge; and vowed 
that a “drop of the crathur” should never touch 
their lips again. y 

In the evening, a public meeting of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Union was held at the Taberna- 
cle, for the purpose of giving Father Mathew an 
official welcome on the part of the organized 
Temperance movemént in this country. ~, 
however, dragged rsther heavily, and present 
an unpleasant contmst to the life and enthusiasm 
of the previous reception. A price was taken at 
ne door for admission, which — - pa “d 

eeping away a great many people, who thoug 
that no monopoly of the city’s guest should be 
claimed by a society. Besides, the Union is not 
very popular with the great mass of the friends 
of Temperance—the Washingtonians, and the 
associated orders—as it is thought to have some- 
thing aristocratic and exclusive in its pretensions, 
which they are not willing to countenance, = 

Father Mathew is quite prepossessing in his 
personal appearance, although he bears the evi- 
dent marks of impaired health. He is not over 
the middle height, somewhat inclined to be stout, 
and a tendency to stoop which indicates bodily in- 
firmity. His hair, which is naturally coal-black, 
is now very ; his clear, blue eye has a mild, 
winning expression, and his whole aspect beto- 
kensaman of refined habits, and of great dignity, 
simplicity, snd benevolence. His innate modesty 
shines throagh every word and action. He claims 
nothing for if, and is obviously ill at ease 
under the compliments that are showered upon 
him from every quarter. Every one that sees 
him mus} respect and love him. He is a genuine 
piece of human nature, Belonging to an exclu- 


sive ch and loving his religion well, he loves 
humanity more. His Ser orbe team: 
melled by manners and His visit to this 


country is quite opportune, and if he escapes the 
clutebia of the Nesrieiaanie tou doubt he will, 
hac tii: cto’ crag eal det ig oy eae feu 

He has passing the last few days 
with his friend Dr. Pise, the popular and eloquent 
of St. Peter’s, and this week he goes to 
yn to commence his appropriate labors in 


with its usual fan- 









faronade of crackers and'fire-works. Patriotism 
found vent in burning powder; but with no mili- 
tary turn-out, the streets were quite Sundayish 
in their appearance. ~* 

The first number of a new Weekly, called 
“The Spirit of the Age,” was issued on Satur- 
day. It is to be edited by William H. Channing, 
and published by Fowlers & Wells, whose impri- 
matur is a pretty certain guarantee of the popu- 
larity and success of any work, on which it is 
seen. This journal is intended to take the place 
of “The Harbinger,” and of “The Univer- 
ceelum,” and will probably be acceptable to the 
patrons of each of those rather peculiar publica- 
tions, The name of Mr. Channing will have 
great weight with all the friends of freedom, hu- 
man progress, and pure religion, and with the 
amount of literary talent and of the reform spirit, 
combined with his own, which it is understood is 
enlisted in its columns. I should not be surprised 
if it were to command a wide circulation, as, I am 
sure, it will have a beneficial <foa a 





BALTIMORE. 


Batriwor®, July 7, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Monday, June 18, a free girl, about seven years 
of age, living with Mr. Barnes, thirty miles from 
Baltimore, on the Liberty road, in Carroll coun- 
ty, was kidnapped. The girl was attending to 
some cows; when a man came to the fence, and 
called her to him. The person who saw this, took 
no further notice of it, and went away. When 
night came, the girl could not be found. Mr. 
Barnes, supposing she had gone to her mother’s 
with a larger girl who had been in the habit of 
playing with her, was not very uneasy at her ab- 
sence; but next day, on sending to her mother’s, 
and hearing that the child was not there, he made 
search all over the neighborhood for her, but to 
no purpose. He went to Baltimore, visited Camp- 
bell, on Pratt street, and was informed that a day 
or two after her disappearance, two men came to 
his office, and offered for sale a little girl, about 
seven or eight years of age, for 250 dollars. From 
their conduct, Campbell thonght all was not right, 
and he demanded of them reference to some per- 
son in the city, who would satisfy him that they 
had a lawful right to the girl ag property. Un- 
able to give any, they took the girlaway. Mr. 
Barnes learned from him that Mr. Humphrey, in 
Hanover street, below the market, had the girl 
now in his possession; and he went to him. Mr. 
H. stated, that himself and Mr. Carnan, his 
neighbor, were standing on the street, when a 
man came along, with a little gir], and asked him 
if he knew of any one who wanted to purchase a 
girl like the one he had with him. Mr. H. said 
he did want one, but not to sell again, and would 
not give a high price. From the conduct and 
conversation of the man, he was convinced that 
the girl was not a slave, and at length agreed to 
give the man 70 dollars. He took possession of 
her, and then demanded good and sufficient refer- 
ence of some person known to him, before he 
would pay the money. The pretender went away, 
and brought the man who had been with him 
at Campbell’s, to testify to his ownership; but, 
as he was also a stranger, that would not do, 
and they both went away, and never returned. 
Humphreys, not knowing where the child came 
from, took care of her until Mr. Barnes arrived 
in quest of her. The child was restored, greatly 
to his relief, as it will be to that of the bereaved 
mother. 

This is but one instance of many such. Not 
long since, a boy was kidnapped from Delaware, 
and brought to Campbell’s to sell; when Campbell, 
suspecting all was not according to law, put the 
kidnappers off until the morning. Meantime he 
questioned the boy, who asserted his freedom, and 
said he came from Delaware. He engaged some 
officers to be in readiness in the morning, when 
the men should come to get their money. They 
came, sold the boy, received ten dollars, and were 
to receive the balance when they would go before 
a magistrate and give a good title to said boy, as 
a slave for life. The officers went with them to 
the magistrate, taking the boy along. Being in- 
terrogated, it was found they had no legal right 
to the boy, and were all committed to jail, to await 
a trial before Court, and the case was put in 
charge of the State’s attorney. Soon after, they 
were bailed out, and when Court came on, the 
bailee could not be found—all had gone off to- 
gether, and nothing could be done with them. 
Such careless proceedings have discouraged those 
persons who would bring such offenders to pun- 
ishment. Yours, &c. 








CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, July 2, 1849. 

Have you ever, my dear Doctor, during the fer- 
vors of the summer solstice, paid a visit to this 
pretty Queen City of the Lakes? If not, there 
is an untasted pleasure yet in store for you. 
Situated on a commanding site on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, its high and airy position, 
with the refreshing breezes which constantly pre- 
vail, render it a charming place for a sojourn dur- 
ing the summer months. Its population is at 
present about 15,000, and in proportion to its size 
it has more good hotels than any other city in the 
Union. The Weddell House is I believe the best 
in the State, but the Burnet House in Cincinnati 
will, I suppose, bear off the palm, when completed. 

The prevailing epidemic, and the impression 
that travelling along the great lines of communi- 
cation by river or railway involves the liability of 
taking it, may, and we fear will, prevent so general 
an attendance at our Convention, on the 13th, as 
was expected; but our own noble State, “the 
first born of the Ordinance of ’87,” can herself 
send up a host, and nothing can prevent its being 
a noble gathering of the friends of freedom. The 
committee of arrangements have got out large 
posters, announcing that John P. Hale, John A. 
Dix, C. F. Adams, John Van Buren, and many 
other distinguished friends of the cause, have been 
invited, and will be present. Can you not steal 
away from the Capital long enough to attend? 
Your numerous friends and readers in this State 
would be most happy to see you, and would 
spare ffo effort to make your visit to Ohio—the 
scene of your early anti-slavery labors—agreeable 
to you. 

The grain crops in this region look very prom- 
ising—wheat and corn particularly so. The fruit 
was injured by the lateness and coldness of the 
spring ; the yield of apples, pears, and peaches, 
will not be half the usual quantity, and the qual- 
ity will also be inferior. 

The True Democrat, under the editorial man- 
agement of our friend, J.C. Vaughan, Esq., is an 
excellent paper, and well sustained. It has a 
weekly list of nearly 3,000, and the number of 
its daily subscribers is steadily increasing. 

I have visited and spent some days very agreea- 
bly at the Cleveland Water Cure Establishment, 
which is now in successful operation. The loca- 
tion is very favorable, combining all the advan- 
tages of pure air,an abundant supply of cold, 
soft, spring water, with most of the comforts of 
city ; being but a few minutes walk from town. 
I send you an engraving, from which you can get 
a pretty correct idea of the external appearance 
of the buildings. They are situated on the mar- 
gin of a deep forest, which affords one of the most 
delightful places, for walks and amusements, that 
that can be conceived. 

There are several pathways winding through 
the wood, along deep ravines, and by the clear 
springs, which gush in bubbling coolness from the 
hillsides, where cups are provided, inviting the 
walkers to drink; and at intervals, as you come 
upon the shadiest nooks, you find a bench, on which 
you may rest yourself, andread or enjoy an agree- 
able ¢éte a téte, a8 weariness, taste, or opportunity, 
may prompt. For those who are fond of such amuse- 
ments, there is also a spacious bowling saloon and 
an excellent swing. The ladies join in these health- 
ful exercises, and their presence in the saloon im- 
parts a refinement and pleasure to the sport I have 
witnessed nowhere else. The company at pres- 
ent is not large, but select and agreeable, consist- 
ing of officers of the army, judges, lawyers, clergy- 
men, with their wives and daughters, In-doors, 
for those who wish to read there is a tasteful col- 
lection of books, for those who are fond of music 
or games a splendid Chickering piano, and chess, 
draughts, and backgammon. — 

Dr. Seelye, the proprietor, is @ regular physi- 
cian, and a gentleman of large experience and in- 
telligence ; and his amiable lady, by her pleasing 
manner and uniform kindness, gives to the place 
the charm of a happy home. « 

In short, for those who wish to make a practical 
test of the water-cure, I do not believe that any 
other similar establishment in the country com- 
bines so many advantages. H. 


THINGS IN MICHIGAN. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Six: The Free Soil Convention of Mich- 
igan was held at Jackson a few days since. It was 
well attended, and conducted With ability and 
harmony. Having been in the State but a few 
8, it was natural enough to notice what sort of 
men they could produce up here among the Lakes, 
cpeslally ta “Pree Soil” was sure to afford the 
best specimens. And I have only to say, if Mich- 
is as fortunate in production as she has been 
immigration, (for the part of her active 
population is from the ) she need fear com- 
parison with no other State, in respect to physical 
and ectual manhood. ¥ 
a was in ey Ptr me after- 

et its business was e, many 
x were made—and all the better for 
for it gave energy, brevity, and di- 
the proceedings. men nominated 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor are said’ 
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to be able and substantial, The former, Mr. Lit- 
tlejohn, was the “crack” orator of the Democrat- 
ic party in the State, before that remarkable 
* change” came over another of her 2a se 
men; and Mr. Blair was a loss to the Whigs, 
such as they were poorly able to bear. This ticket 
will oanre a heavy vote, if the canvass is well sus- 
tained. 

After the Free Soil Convention was called, the 
Whigs called their State Conventien the preced- 
ing day, at the same place, with the design of re- 
maining during the two days. The case seems to 
have been this: A large proportion of the party 
was really in favor of Free Soil principles; and 
the party being in a hopeless minority in the 
State, they were determined, if possible, to effect 
some union with the Free Democracy, by which 
to gain the ascendency. The “original” Taylor 
Hunkers, under the lead of Jacob M. Howard, 
saw this opening “crevasse,” which was likely to 
disorganize the party, and carefully managed to 
close it, by securing the organization of the Con- 
vention and a majority of the business committee. 
This done, the next step was to commit the Con- 
vention so strongly to the unwritten compact at 
Philadelphia, and the Taylor administration, as 
to place it quite out of the reach of the Free Soil 
party, besides repelling it by much contemptuous 
abuse. This policy, although pertinaciously re- 
sisted, was triumphantly carried in every partic- 
ular. The Free division being unwilling to haz- 
ard the slightest impeachment of party integrity, 
and compelled by their own former arguments in 
support of “Taylor Republicanism” to swear by 
it still, no ground was left them but that of a not 
very elevated “ expediency,” by which the State 
offices could be taken out of the hands of “ Loco- 
focos.” 

The next day, when many of the Hunkers had 
left, the principles of the Buffalo Platform were 
adopted, and overtures made to the Free Soil 
Convention; but the matter had assumed such an 
aspect as would render approximation toward it 
of questionable propriety in the view of most, and 
nominations were made without reference to the 
matter. We >elieved the liberal section of the 
Whig party better in heart than wise in head. 
Had they rent the Hunker withes that bound 
them, and joined the Free Soil Convention, it 
would have been as noble in them as in the results 
of their course. They can yet do it with honor, 
and they will be met with magnanimity. I un- 
derstand the Whig nominee for Governor de- 
clines. If so, can those Free Soil Whigs do bet- 
ter, as things are, than at once join the Free De- 
mocracy, and the State ? 

__ The burning of the Liberty Press was a calam- 
ity to the party. I came here with reference to 
taking charge of it, but shall not remain. 


Yours, truly, A. Witter. 
Michigan, June 27, 1849. 





Extract of a letter dated Woodstock, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia. 

My opinion is, (which to be sure is not worth 
much.) that if you had not kept your battery open 
upon the “false-hearted and no-hearted,” they 
certainly would have been borne down by the 
Southern phalanx. And now, since they have 
cast their votes, many no doubt are astonished at 
themselves, or at the courage they displayed in 
voting for the Proviso—and are more astonished 
that a majority of the members of Congress sus- 
tained it, and the Union yet stands—that slavery 
received a reprimand, and yet the sun rises in 
the same place. But it may be said that the vic- 
tory is not yet complete—the Proviso has not 
passed. True; but it is not likely that the friends 
of the Proviso will recede from a position taken 
under adverse circumstances, with a Senate and 
Executive avowedly hostile to any measure calcu- 
lated to restrict the peculiar institution, particu- 
larly when it is known that the people of the free 
States have taken the lash in their own hands, 
and that you are at the seat of Government, 
watching their movements, and communicating 
their treachery through the Era to their constit- 
uents. It is now pretty generally conceded that 
the Free Soil party will gain the ascendency in a 
very short period of time— which, by the bye, 
does not require a prophet to foresee. 





Extract of a letter dated Calais, (Maine,) June 18, 
1849. 


Dear Sir: Permit me to say that, although I 
supported General Taylor for President, and 
shall give his administration my support until he 
forfeits my respect and confidence by vetoing the 
Wilmot Proviso, (as our Democrats say he will,) 
I am well satisfied with the conduct of your pa- 
per, notwithstanding I think that you are occa- 
sionally hard upon our Northern Whigs, who are 
as true as steel upon the Wilmot Proviso ques- 
tion, which is the great question that I pray may 
be settled carly in the administration of General 
Taylor. Yours, Gerorce Downes. 


There can be no doubt that the Northern sup- 
porters of General Taylor expect that the Wil- 
mot Proviso will pass Congress, and that the Gen- 
eral will sanction it. Time will determine—per- 
haps.—Ed. Era. 





Extract of a letter dated Roundhead, Hardin County, 
(Ohio,) June 23, 1849. 

Here is a case of longevity which has come un- 
der my observation. In one house there were 
three persons—Ann McMullin, William and 
Mary Finton. The first, aged 124 years, died 
about the ist of March. William Finton, aged 
84, had died a few weeks before. Mary Finton, 
aged 81, still survives. I frequently saw Mrs. 
McMullin. Though her sight had been gone for 
years, her hearing was very She could 
hear a sermon well, though spoken low, and took 
great delight in singing hymns and prayer. 

C. I. Brooks, 





Extract of a letter dated Eckmansville, Adams Coun- 
ty, (Ohio,) June 26, 1849. 

The National Era is read by a very great 
number in our parts. I shall be able to send you 
some more subscribers shortly, | think. Colonel 
Benton’s speech is read by men here that would 
not listen to Free Soil arguments before. I 
think it will do some good. How would it do to 
publish it in pamphlet form, for the Democracy? 

Yours, J. SNEDAKER. 

It is published in pamphlet form by the New 


York Evening Post Office. 





Won’r Give to Desrotisma—We rejoice to 
learn that Peter’s Pence will not amount to much 
in Boston. The papers say that the collections 
were small, many Catholics seeing no propriety 
in giving money where its certain effect would be 
to aid the cause of Tyranny against the People. 
We copy the following from the Boston Times: 

“To Tur Epiror or tur ‘ Times’—Sir: Asa 
citizen of this Republic, and as a Catholic who 
would not sacrifice the smallest particle of his re- 
legious belief to save a thousand worlds, I thank 
you, on behalf of thousands of Catholics in this 
city and vicinity, for your discreet and judicious 
editorials in relation to the collections for Pius 
IX. They have prevented thousands of us from 
an act which would justly subject us to the re- 
proach of the American People, and to the rebuke 
of violated consciences for countless years. Surely 
it would be a strange anomaly, to see a people 
who had often contributed their hard earned 
pence to procure liberty for their native land, 
filling the coffers of the confederated despots of 
Europe to extinguish its first rays in classic Italy. 
But we have not been guilty of anything so un- 
just, inconsistent, and contrary to our natures— 
thanks to. your kind and courteous entreaties. 
Let the ungenerous and unjust men who have so 
often accused us of being abject vassals of the 
Pope and the priests (though in spirituals we love- 
to obey them implicitly) see our repeated remon- 
strances verified by the fact that not one Catholic 
in one hundred has contributed a cent to the fund for 
Pius IX. Yours, &c., 

“ A Catnotic Citizen. 

“ Boston, July 2, 1849.” 





Fourtn District, Orriciau—The official re- 
sult of the election in the 4th District, Mass., is 
as follows : 


Whole number of votes ooo  SB3 
Neessary toachoice - - - 4,117 
John G, Palfreyhas - - - 3,930 
Benjamin Thompson - - - 2,970 
Frederick Robinson - - ~- 1,325 
Scattering - - - - - 8 


The vote of Shrewsbury was not seasonably 
received, and was not counted. Adding this vote, 
it stands: 


Palfrey oe wes ae oe 
Thompson - - - + = . 2,986 
Robinson - - - ehhos 1,346 
Majority against Mr. Palfrey, 261. Majority 


against him in March, 571. Majority against Mr. 
Thompson, 2,447. 





Sm Joun Franxuin—We published the beau- 
tiful correspondence between Mr. Secretary Clay- 
ton and the wife of Sir John Franklin, a few 
weeks since, supposing that the promise of aid 
made by the former would be fulfilled. The con- 
duct of the Administration was deemed so hand- 
some, that it became the subject of complimentary 
remark inthe British Parliament. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Clayton has since discovered that nothing 
can be done—the Administration has not the 
power or means of that the compli- 
ments of the British Parliament were all wasted, 











and the pride of the American People has suffer- 
ed a sudden fall. It is deeply mortifying that the 
Administration did not ascertain its own weak- 
ness before committing itself before the world to 
the impossible. At all events, having coramitted 
itself, it should have fulfilled, at all hazards, the 
hopes it had raised, drawing upon the private re- 
sources of its members, and trusting to the mag- 
nanimity of Congress to save them from loss, 
rather than place the nation in a position of sham 
magnanimity. 





CHOLERA. 


The Cholera is still very destructive at St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, but at the latter place it 
appears to be on the decline. In Philadelphia 
and New York it fluctuates, but it continues to 
be less fatal than during its former visitations. 
No case has been reported here for nearly a 
week ; and Baltimore is still free from it. 





Party Timrpity—Flad a Baptist or a Method- 
ist journal, a Whig or a Democratic newspaper, 
spoken of the patriots in Rome in the language of 
Bishop Hughes, or of the heroic Magyars with 
the bitterness of the Freeman’s Journal, denounc- 
ing them as vipers, &c., the political press of all 
parties would have held such a journal up to 
merited reprobation. How happens it that the 
Union, the “ole organ of the Democratic Party 
at the seat of Government,” can find nothing to 
say in behalf of Democratic movements, against 
the abominable assaults of their clerical defamers 
in this country? It will be a sad day for the lib- 
erties of this country when the Press shall cower 
before sectarian bigotry and ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion. 





Micuican Lizerty Press.—Mr. Hussey, who 
has conducted the Liberty Press ably and perse- 
veringly for several years, announces his retire- 
ment. We are glad to see his place filled by 
Austin Wi.tey, the former efficient editor of the 
Liberty Standard of Maine. 





Cuotera 1n Wasuineton.—The Board of 
Health of this place reports 13 cases of Cholera, 
and 7 deaths, from the 25th of June to July 4th, 
inclusive. We do not believe the disease is yet 
epidemic here, but we have no doubt it will be- 
come 80. 


Correction.—T he author of the article signed 
“ One of the People,” published in the Era a week 
since, alluding to the spirit of liberty which is 
regenerating the nations of Europe, remarked 
that “a new spirit is moving the world,” a sen- 
tence which was changed by the mistake ot the 
compositor. Making this correction, and it will 
be as was intended in the original article. 





Manrtinique.— Emancipation works finely in 
this island. The election for members to repre- 
sent it in the National Assembly, at Paris, lately 
took place,and was conducted in the most orderly 
and quiet manner. The prospects of this island 
are said to be very favorable. 





Henry Cray.—The telegraph last week threw 
the friends of Mr. Clay into an agony, by the an- 
nouncement that he had been seized with Cholera. 
It turns out, that he was but slightly indisposed, 
and soon recovered. 


DEATHS. 


On the 2d of May, at his residence in Schuyler 
county, Illinois, Mr. Naruan Burton, formerly 
of Bethlehem, Connecticut, aged 68 years and 9 
months. 

At New London, Oneida county, on Saturday 
morning, the 24th inst., at three o'clock, Mr. 
Atonzo Gray, of Sauquoit, aged 37 years. 

Mr. Gray has been considerable in our servéce 
as travelling agent the three years preceding his 
death, and was widely known to our patrons. In 
all his intercourse with us he seemed governed by 
uprightness and Christian principle, and a para- 
mount regard of the duties of man to his Maker, 
and man to man. He wasa reformer. The slave 
shared his warm sympathies, and the inebriate 
called forth his best and noblest exertions in his 
behalf. We mourn his sudden death as the loss 
of a valued personal friend, and one who lived not 
for himself, but for the highest good of mankind. 

The disease which terminated his mortal career 
was an affection of the heart, under which he had 
labored for years, and which silently and steadily 
progressed until the “weary wheels of life stood 
still at last”? ‘The exceedingly warm weather of 
last week doubtless did much to hasten a fatal 
termination of his disease. He was taken with 
a violent headache about ten o’clock Saturday 
morning, and died at three, Sunday morning. 

Liberty Press. 











LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 270.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. The Doom of Quarantine.—Spectator. 

2. Scottish Marriage BilL—Ezaminer. 

3. Journey from Liege in a Prussian Diligence.—Sharpe’s 
Magazine. 

4. Bertrand de Born.—Jb. 

5. Austria and Hungary —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

6. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell (3a Part.)— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 

A "Tistory of a Household, Chapters 3, 4, 5.—Ib. 

8. Leaves from Admiral Lord Minorca’s Note Book.— 
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Legend.—United Service Magazine. 
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The Struggle in Rome; American Interests in Europe; Po- 
sition of England; Russian Manifesto; Canada.—Ezumin- 
er, Spectator, New York Tribune, Boston Courier, Balti- 
more Americun, New York Courier. 

FOETRY. 
Homesickness. My Vocation. Presentiments. Sowing 
and Reaping. English Brothers. Beethoven’s Spirit Waltz. 
The Horse. Consolation. 
SHORT ARTICLES, ‘ 
i Ether in China. Death of Miss Edgeworth. A Coinci- 
ence. 
o¢> A new volume has recently commenced. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 





Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
i , Which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has ap d to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 


deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English lang ; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 

J. Q. ADAMS. 





NOTICE. 
N consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 
of diseases at the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near 
Philadelphia) it will be necessary for patients to make appli- 
cation beforehand, in order to secure separate rooms. Ad- 
dress Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the cap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent. 
a — dividend on the amount thus invested. 
aly 5. 








GOOD INVESTMENT. 
OR SAUE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philadel- 
phia,) warranted to yield twelve per cent. per annum. Apply 
‘ebb, yy o No. 58 South Fonrth street, 
ce or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn City. 
y 5. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


bys subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
‘This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is eye to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather- , and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is #0 arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars ee ee to, by addressing the eub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 


tion by calling on the patentee. 
. JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street, Kast Boston, Mass. 





0<# The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by ges, hatte ;000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine, 
ee ae same, in the territory purchased by 

em. 


A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 


. 


Communications for farther particulars cheerfully respond- 
Sie Wy eterering Aine of the subseribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 

Foe the , ot STEWART & Seager y~ 

or States Mich l. 
Ohio, Mine ALLEN q 


For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


¥ matters connected with 
NT AGENCY.—All n the 
Office, Drawings, Spesifcations, &e., aecurately 


and p: to. 
Ang. a6 Prepared 2G". PEUGH, Washington, D.C. 
MEDICAL CARD, 











ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, 
Fit Fourand-e-balt ctrect, Wasniseton™ 8, 
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DR. DUDLEY’S DENTISTRY. 
Great Improvement in Dental Surgery. 


Impr and Artificial Teeth, and a New and Elegant 
R, A. 5 venest wen ele Snonrtion. 
. . dS. i} D 
D)yiavite the attention of Re panes one eially 
of constructing and inserting Artificial teeth waien 2 ck a 
great advantages over the common methoa. 

1. No wood or any other absorbent substance ig employed 
in the new method. The objections to the wood are a 
great. It absorbs the fluids of the mouth, and not only pro- 
duces intolerable stench, but invariably spoils the stumps of 
teeth into which it is introduced. 

2, Teeth inserted upon Dr. Dudley’s method can be taken 
out and replaced with perfect ease by the patient, and thus 
kept in a clean and healthy condition. And this to any per- 
son of refinement must be an important consideration, ag 
thereis nothing more intolerable than that person's breath 
who wears a set or part of set of teeth that cannot be remoy- 
ed and cleansed daily. 

Dr. Dudley feels confident that he can satisfy any person 
with a common share of intellect, of the superiority of his 
method over any other practiced by the profession. 


From the Rev. Sylvester Cobb, of the Christian Free- 
man. 


Superior Dentistry.—Of our own choice, and with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, we say publicly a few words on the den- 
tal workmanship of Dr. Dudley, of Boston, whose establish- 
ment is at 233 Washington street, corner of Central Court. 
His new method of inserting teeth is a discovery of great im- 
portance, having advantages in respect to durability, con- 
venience, cleanliness, aud healthiness, above all others. It 
is areal improvement. He has done an important piece of 
work for a member of our family, which cannot, we think, be 
surpassed by art. The satisfaction with the work affords 
such pleasure as almost compensates for the misfortune 
which Jered it Y 
Communicated to the Christian Reflector, ly Rev. H. 

Marchant, of Reading, Mass. 


Dr. Duprey: Allow me to add mine to the testimony of 
many others who have taken occasion to speak of your skill 
in your department of dental surgery. And I need scarcely 
say more than express my entire satisfaction with the dif- 
ficult but pletely ful achievement in the case of a 
member of my own family. 

With the hope that you may not fail to meet the fuk ap- 
preciation which should ever attend accomplished merit, I 
am, most respectfully, yours, H. MARCHANT. 


From the Daily Times. 


Dr. DupLeY—His IMPROVEMENT IN SETTING TEETH.— 
If any reliance can be placed on the testimony of those who 
have examined this method of inserting teeth, and are now 
wearing teeth inserted by him, it must be one of the greatest 
improvements ever made in dental surgery, and worthy of 
the attention of all persons who are desirous of supplying the 
lack of good natural teeth. 


From Rev. EB. M. Fay. 


Dr. Dudley, Surgeon Dentist, is permitted to publish the 
following letter from Rey. B. M. Fay, of Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts, pastor of the Congregational church at that 
place, in commendation of his new method of setting teeth, 
upoa which he had constructed an upper set nearly two 
years ago. 

Dr. Duptey: I am happy to inform you that the teeth 
which you inserted for me, on your new and improved plan, 
have more than equalled my expectations, For the purpose 
both of mastication and speech, they are nearly if not quite 
as good as natural teeth. No consideration would tempt me 
to part with them, unless it were the certainty of being able 
to obtain others like them. Very ee ears, ¥ 

.M. FA 











From the Chronotype. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT IN DentistRY.—We have in- 
spected a plan of setting teeth invented by Dr. Dudley, at 
No. 238 Washington street, which seems to us to have sey- 
eral important advantages over the common method of per- 
ishable pivots. We cannot but advise all our friends who 
are about to have their dental apparatus repaired by art, to 
examine Dr. Dudley’s methed before employing any other 
Dentist. Z i 

From the Quincy Patriot. 


We have examined several specimens of Dr. Dudley’s 
work, and, so far as we are able to judge, deem them of a su- 
perior order, both as to beauty and durability. 


From Dr. Cornell, Editor of the Journal of Health. 


We bave examined Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
artificial teeth, and consider it one of the most happy inven- 
tions of this age of improvement. 


From the Daily Evening Transcript. 


IMPROVEMENT.—We had an opportunity, a dey or two 
since, of examining Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
teeth, and it certainly appears to be a very neat and desira- 
ble method of supplying the lack of sound and natural teeth, 
and free from the objections common to the old plan of in- 
serting teeth. 

OF Office, No. 233 Washington street, Boston. 

June 23.—1m. 





MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIL—Jung, 1849. 


pepreee by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. ‘Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed to agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No.7. 


Art. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism. 
2. The Ocean, and its Meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay's History of England. 
4. Short Reviews and Notices. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
June 14.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED 


B ° 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests o 
this country; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thonsand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30. 61 John street, New York. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1S49 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS. 

HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the N ew Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 4 








TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, or sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
sand any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dec. 28. 





GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 

rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
per, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
S without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, 5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $i ; eight copies, 

$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen = perp the rey Aol Book or the sangre oy 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address L. A. GODEY, ; 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
LETTER to the Right Rev, L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 

Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wititam Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent_and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

rs, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be Faery tly execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 

April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 








rates : 
Foronethousandcopies - - - - ~ $2.00 
Forone hundred copies - - - * * 30 
For one dozen copies - eg eT cay Doe a 50 
Forasinglecopy- - - - + * .* 6 
It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. it hi n carefully prepar- 


ed, with special reference to the present highly important 

position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
fasion of valuable information on the great question of 

Stavery, which now engages the of our entire na- 
on. 


Orders, enclosing the carh, will be promptly executed, and 


to the Publishing A 
should be addressed WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 
'W BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository,61 John 
fof Benjamin Lundy 2 16 12mo; bound i 
i 0; n mus- 
nis ith a portralt by Warner, and a beautiful colorea map 
of California, pons lentes, and pe part of the United States j 
the evolution in Ha Price 75 cents. — $ 
s. of 142 compil 
tion from the writings of Hon Wiliam Jay, Hew: 5. R. Gid- 
, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
pod po perott —ed to is fn eastasoing a Mesny of 
origin and o ew Loring Moody 
of Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. - : 

The Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W, Batton, Ha Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. 62 1-2 cents. 
pam of id ont Y, Gerrit Smith—an octavo 

le 12 1- ts. 

Picture of Secreto Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 
oe Mow Tracts, at cents per hundred. 

No. I. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


No. 2. Facts for the Bou’ of the Free States, 








War. 


Nee Satechien oy Bibles to of American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by HARNED, 
July 22; 61 John street, Agent. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, AGAINST SLAPERY. 


We rejoice to see the name of the celebrated 
Avexanner Campse.t arrayed against Slavery. 
He is’at the head of a large body of Christians, 
which in the West, and in Kentucky particularly, 
exerts powerfat influence. The State named has 
probably, more than any other State, favored the 
Reformation of which he is the most able and elo- 
quent advocate. It is becoming that, in the crisis 
now pending in Kentucky, his counsel should be 
given in favor of the Rights of Man. ; 

Mr. Campbell has his own views in relation to 
Slavery, with some of which we have never been 
able to agree; nor do we approve of the mode of 
emancipation to which he inclines ; but these are 
no reasons why he should not be regarded as an 
earnest Anti-Slavery man, and why we should 
not anticipate the best effects from the publica- 
tion of a late tract from his pen, on the question 
of Emancipation in Kentucky, a copy of which he 
has been kind enough to forward to us, and the 
larger portion of which we submit below to our 
readers. It is addressed specially to the Chris- 
tian Baptists in Kentucky, but is of general in- 
terest : 

“ There are those who are known, if not tech- 
nically, in fact and in truth, to be political econo- 
mists. These judge favorably or unfavorably of 
all institutions and usages, as they tend to in- 
crease or diminish the wealth of a People or ofa 
State. These all, without a respectable excep- 
tion, are opposed to slavery in general, but espe- 
cially to African slavery, as legalized in America. 
They universally allege that American slavery is, 
both in theory and practice, essentially and pow- 
erfully adverse to national wealth and respecta- 
bility. I have studied the subject in former years, 
and made myself tolerably conversant with the 
arguments on both sides; but, in the absence of 
either leisure or interest to pursue such inquiries, 
I have for at least more than twenty years con- 
fined my attention merely to the comparative 
progress of the slave and free States in all 
the elements of national greatness and national 
wealth. These, for the last three censuses of the 
United States, leave not the shadow of a doubt as 
to the tendency of the institution of slavery to di- 
minish the wealth, and eonsequently the political 
power and respectability, of every State that ad- 
mits it. 

And what test can we have of the value and 
utility of political institutions more conclusive 
and satisfactory than their practical tendency to 
increase and augment the means of peusonal and 
social comfort. And of their actual practical ten- 
dency, the products of human industry, the daily 
and annual avails of human labor, are the only 
infallible criteria by which we can judge. Hence, 
the policies of States, the wisdom of human legis- 
lation, the comparative advantages of divers social 
systems, are to be tested, not by abstract and a 
priori reasonings, not by solitary cases, not by in- 
dividual success, but by grand, general results. 

Of these great and extensive actual results, sta- 
tistical tables, setting forth, at proper intervals, 
accurate statements of what has been accomplish- 
ed, are the only proper evidence. Our political 
economists, our State and Federal Governments, 
aware of this, are annually laying up in the Pat- 
ent Office these results, computed with as much 
general accuracy as the case will admit. In quest 
of such evidence from our College Librarian the 
other day, he put into my hands volumes of these 
reports, and also a statement, made ready to my 
hand, which I will here insert, as enough for my 
present purpose. It is a comparative view of the 


last harvest, in the conterminous States of Ohio 
and Kentucky. 








Table for Ohio. 
Productions. Aggregate value. 
Wheat, 20,000,000 bush., at 70 ¢. - $14,000,000 
Barley, 300,000 bush, at 40 c. - 120,000 
Oats, 30,000,000 bush, at 20¢.  - . 6,000,000 
Rye, 1,250,000 bush. at 50¢.- - 625.000 
Buckwheat, 1.500.000 bush. at 40¢, 600,000 
Corn, 70,000,000 bush., at 20¢. - 14,000,000 
Potatoes, 5,000,000 bush., at 20. - 1,000,000 
Hay, 1,600,000 tons,at $8 - - 12,800,000 
Hemp, 500 tons, at $80 - - - 40,000 
Tobacco, 9,000,000 pounds, at 3c. - 270,000 
Totalamount - - ~-$49,455,000 


Table for Kentucky. 
Productions, Aggregate value- 
Wheat, 1,500,000 bush., at 70¢. - $1,050,000 
Barley, 29,000 bush., at 40 ¢, - - 11,600 
Oats, 15,000,000 bush., at 20 ¢. - 3,000,000 
Rye, 2,800,000 bush., at 50 c. - - 1,400,000 
Buckwheat, 18,000 bush, at 40. - 7,200 
Corn, 65,000.000 bush., at 20.0. - 13,000,000 
Potatoes, 2,200,000 bush., at 20 c. 440,000 
Hay, 140,000 tons, at $8- - - 1,120,000 
Hemp, 11,000 tons, at $80 - - 880,000 
Tobacco, 68.000,000 pounds, at 3¢.- 2,040,000 
Cotton, 2,200,000 pounds, at8c. - 176,000 


Totalamount - - - $23,174,000 


Balance in favor of Ohio, in yearly agricultural 
products, $26,280,000. 
The above prices were taken as a fair average 
price for each product, one year with another. 
Maysville Weekly Eagle. 


Here, then, the harvest of a single year gives 
to the free State of Ohio a clear advance of more 
than twenty-six millions of dollars! 

But it will, of course, be asked—What is the 
relative territory of these two States, as to extent 
and quality? In favor of Ohio or Kentucky? In 
both respects, Kentucky has the advantage. Her 
territory is somewhat larger than Ohio’s, and 
generally regarded much more fruitful and pro- 
ductive. We may at least safely say, that she has 
a decided advantage as respects her soil, territory, 
and, perhaps, in her climate, too. 

But it will be asked,and to a sound conclusion, 

must be answered, too—I say it will be asked, 
Which of these had the prior and better start, as to the 
means of settlement and of acquiring wealth? Ken- 
tucky has the advantage here. She was admitted 
into the United States ten years before Ohio, and at 
her admission had fall five times the population of 
Ohio! And, to speak within the limits of reputed 
wealth, Kentucky had four times the means or 
wealth,of Ohio, when admitted into the Confed- 
eracy. And better still, the most profitable period 
of slave labor is in the commencement of a State, 
when her forests are to be subdued, and her 
buildings to be reared. Inthis respect, Kentucky 
was very rich and Ohio very poor, during their 
first settlement. 

With this fearful odds they start ; and in a race 
of six-and-forty years, what has been the result? 
The aggregate statistic wealth of Ohio excels that 
of Kentucky! By how much? One hundred and 
Sorty-cight millions ! 

These are golden arguments; and, without note 
or comment, every one of reflection can understand 
them. But this is not my argument on the pres- 
ent occasion. I write not as a political economist, 
nor do I write as a patriot. I will not, therefore, 
enhance the value of this great political argument, 
by a farther comparative view of slave and free 
States. I will institute no invidious comparisons 
between the cities of Kentucky and those of Ohio; 
between Cincinnati and Louisville; between Co- 
lumbus and Frankfort; between Cleveland and 
Maysville. Nor will I place in contrast New 
York and ‘Virginia; Pennsylvania and Georgia; 
Massachusetts and either or both of the Carolinas: 
or Delaware and Rhode Island. Slave labor and 
free labor, in all the contrasts of profit and loss, 
of pleasure and pain, are no longer litigated ques- 
tions. It is most satisfactorily decided, to my 
mind, that slave labor is the dearest and most 
painfal labor which a State can employ. If the 
one-fourth of the population of Kentucky were 
German, Irish, or Scotch laborers, instead of being 
African slaves, not only would her soil rise in 
value to the full amount of the present value of 
her slaves, were they to be sold next year at the 
highest price, but her annual increase of wealth, 
or net gain, would be greater than in any of the 
most prosperous years she has ever seen. This is 
& mere question of arithmetical calculation upon 
ma yeuniom, which I shall not be at pains to de- 


It is almost a proverb, that “In grain-growing 
and grass-growing States, slave labor is the dear- 
est in the world.” In cotton, sugar, and rice plant- 
ations, it is not quite so oppressive; yet I have 
heard from New Orleans and Louisiana, from the 
most knowing and practical men, that, with all the 

















But what is the duty of » Christian citizen of 
Kentucky, on the present occasion, is the question 
which every conscientious man will propound to 
himself. A time has come when no citizen of that 
State can say, “I can neither prevent nor perpet- 
uate the indefinite continuance of slavery in Ken- 
tucky. I did not put it upon the State, nor can I 
take it off.” as 

By asivgle clause in a new Constitution, you 
may put an end to it beyond a given day. The 
Ruler of nations, in his providence, is now confer- 
ring this power on every voter in this State, by 
proposing a Convention for new-modeling the 
Constitution. By his vote, every citizen may, 
from and after a given day, be regarded as, in very 
deed, an instituter or annuller of slavery in Ken- 
tucky. This is the only point which, in the pres- 
eut paper, I intend to commend to the considera- 
tion of every voter to whom these presents may 
come. 

It is, indeed, the boast of the American people, 
that they can create or annul their own institu- 
tions; and that, therefore, they live under laws of 
their own creation and adoption. If, then, slavery 
is to be the inheritance of their heirs and succes- 
sors, it must be, and it can be, only by the suffrages 
and free voluntary choice of the present citizen 
voters of Kentucky. 

That the present existing slave population of 
Kentucky is perfectly disposable on the part of 
Kentucky, is proved to a demonstration in Mr. 
Clay’s letter. It requires no inspired prophet to 
predict that in some twenty-five years, on the 
project submitted, Kentucky would be as free 
from slavery as Pennsylvania or Ohio. And that 
she would be much enriched by théMfoss of every 
slave she possesses, is as demonstrable as that a 
straight line is the shortest possible distance be- 
tween any two given points. 

Butin a moral, or rather in an evangelical point 
of view, “ Is it desiruble that it should be removed ?” 
To answer this question discreetly, we must first 
look into the oracles of Jehovah. 

Paul once said to a Christian slave, “1f thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather.” And toa 
Christian master the same spirit of wisdom saith, 
“If thou, too, desirest to be made free, use it rath- 
er.” The law that binds the slave binds the mas- 
ter, as the law that binds the husband binds the 
wife. The Christian master has duties to perform 
to his slave for which he is held bound to the 
State; but higher duties than these, for the per- 
formance of which heisheld more firmly bound to 
Him who sits on the throne of eternal judgment, 
before whom the master and the slave stand upon 
-a perfect level. 

Now, the great question is, what are those du- 
ties which Christianity enjoins? Good and com- 
fortable food and raiment, and necessary medicine! 
This is due to your ox and your ass; and if you 
defraud them, God will hear their cry and punish 
you. Butisthisall? Does the law of Christ de- 
mand no more from a Christian master, for his 
slave, than food, raiment, and medicine, comforta- 
ble lodgings, reasonable labor?—no more! Yes! 
He is “to render to him whatever is just and 
equal.” He is to teach, instruct, and evangelize 
him, by all the means in his power. He is just to 
do for him as his slave, what he would have his 
slave do for him, were he himself to become the 
slave, and his servant the master. 

Such a change would open his eyes more than 
a volume. He would now no longer “see visions 
and dream dreams.” He would commune with 
realities. He would think ten times about the 
soul, and once about the body. He would now no 
longer look upon the slave and his mule as con- 
substantial, co-equal, and co-eternal. He would 
ask more than green corn and dry, in their season. 
He would ask more than a blanket and a bed, a 
cabin anda fire. He would ask for more than 
calomel, a lancet, and a skillful doctor, when sick. 
He would ask for the bread and water of life, and 
for the physician of souls; and not to give him 
these he would regard as an unpardonable sin. 
But this is not all. His mind must be cultivated 
and elevated to the conception of things spiritual, 
divine, and eternal. This calls for much teaching, 
either on the part of the masters or some one else. 
And the law, wherever it exists, that inhibits the 
slave from going to a common school, only obliges 
his Christian master to open for him a private 
school in his own house, or on his own premises. 
He must then become schoolmaster himself, or 
find a substitute, on the peril of renounced alle- 
gianc: to Jesus Christ. It was such reasoning as 
this, and not the absolute Scriptural unlawfulness 
of slavery, that constrained me to emancipate and 
set free from slavery, not my slaves only, but my- 
self. I hesitate not to add, that emancipation was 
much more enjoyed by me than by them; and 
hence, from that day till now, the emancipation of 
masters is full as much an object near to my heart 
as the emancipation of slaves. But, alas! masters 
sometimes, as well as slaves, hug the chains that 
enslave them. 

But half the story is yet to be told, and, conse- 
quently, half the arguments for emancipation are 
yet to be considered. Masters and mistresses 
generally have children themselves, and Chris- 
tian masters and mistresses have, not unfrequent- 
ly, a larger number of these blessings than 
others. And hence arises a new world of troubles. 

Man being wisely and benevolently constituted 
an imitative creature, constrains Christian pa- 
rents of much discernmentand eensibility to place 
their own children in circumstances the most fa- 
vorable for their intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. This susceptibility on the part of chil- 
dren to take upon them the habits of those 
amongst whom they are reared, even to the very 
tones and infiexions of the voice, the gait and 
muscular movements of the body, and set phrases 
of speech, constrains every conscientious parent to 
be supremely sensitive on the subject of early, 
nay, of infant associations ; sensible, as he ought 
to be, that no after-training or education can ever 
fully efface or eradicate these, especially in the 
mere sensitive and moral department of his na- 
ture; he will not rashly, and for a very paltry 
consideration, encounter these risks and conse- 
quences. Who subscribes notthe common adage, 
“ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined?” And 
is this not more true of the inward and moral man 
than of the outward and physical? It is an ax- 
iomatic truth, known and acknowledged by all. 

Earth’s noblemen, well knowing this great fact, 
will not permit their sons and daughters to take 
their first lessons outside the paternal roof. They 
place them in no public school, nor suffer them to 
form an acquaintance beyond the circle of their 
own approbation, till their manners and habits 
are moulded after such types and forms as they 
regard to be models of elegance and good taste. 
Nor will they, even under their own roof, admit 
a private tutor whose manners fill not up, in a 
good degree, that standard which they themselves 
have set up. 

If such be the philosophy and taste of the best 
educated classes of society, and such the practice 
of those who seek to obtain precedence and rank 
amongst the grandees and nobles that surround 
the thrones of earthly sovereigns, what shall we 
think of the Christian wisdom, piety, and pater- 
nal affection of those Christian parents, who, 
reckless of the associations and intimacies of their 
own dear offspring, commit them, from the nur- 
sery, to the inmates of negro kitchens and negro 
cabins, generally more degraded in morals and im- 
piety than in condition and circumstances? What 
an infant school, and what early associations, for 
those for whom Christian piety and paternal af- 
fection would desire a place amongst the pure in 
heart and the pure in life, predestined for a place 
near the throne of the eternal Sovereign of both 
earth and heaven! Must we not explain such 
inconsiderateness or infatuation by one of the 
sayings of the great Master, who said, “The 
children of this world are more prudent in con- 
ducting their affairs than the children of light?” 
But we care not whether it be in the kitchen 
or the parlor, the bed chamber or the drawing 
room, the flower garden or the corn field, that 
such intimacies are formed and cherished, that 
such models of moral degradation and impiety are 
exhibited to the opening understanding and the 
youthful heart. The influence and the effect will 
be the same. Impious and filthy communications 
and comtaminating examples, like the malaria of 
plagues and pestilences, strike as fatally in the 
palace and in the porter’s lodge, in the castle of 
the baron and in the cabin of his humblest serf. 
lt was an oracle of a Grecian sage, endorsed by 
an Apostle, “Evil communications good morals 
corrupt.” And it matters not where they are pro- 
mulged, nor by whom expressed. 1 am aware, in- 
deed, that many Christian parents endeavor to 
counteract these sinister influences, both by pre- 
cept and example, but their efforts are occasional 
and sporadic, while the opposing and contaminat- 
ing influence is constant and epidemical. 

But it will, doubtless, be alleged that hired ser- 
vants and nurses are not, in the aggregate, much 
preferable. This with me, at one time, 

for an apology; but it ceased to be satisfactory. 
Hired servants are more easily changed ; and then 


this most delicate and absorbing of all interests 
on earth. 

But we must press this point a little farther. 
The intercourse between a master and a slave, 
however kind and generous the former, and how- 
ever pliant and obedient the latter, is, on the one 
side, essentially dogmatical, absolute, and lordly ; 
on the other side, cringing, servile, and abject. 
Master and servant, it is true, are correlate terms, 
but not more so than tyrant and slave. Wemay, in- 
deed, have severe masters and mild tyrants, surly 
servants and agreeableslaves. But there is alaw- 
less absolutism on the part of a slave master, and 
an unrestricted submission on the part of his slave, 
that constitute the essential and differential at- 
tributes of the relation ; while there is but a lim- 
ited authority on the part of an ordinary master, 
and reserved rights on the part of a hired servant, 
that, compared with the former, renders the latter 
relation safe, virtuous, and honorable. 

Moreover, the intercourse of the parties in the 
latter relation is always maintained under the 
possibility, and frequently under the probability, 
of exchange of circumstances, either in the par- 
ties themselves or in their immediate descendants, 
which greatly modifies and moderates the feelings 
and conduct of the parties, which can never en- 
ter into the constituency or consideration of a le- 
galized master and slave. 

Cruel masters are few, compared with the hu- 
mane, yet the tendency of the relation is to de- 
grade rather than to elevate the servant, and to 
render haughty and tyrannical the master. There 
is a certain point above which the servant dare 
not be elevated, and a certain point below which 
the master must not descend. These exhibitions 
are unfavorable tothe proper moral education and 
development of children. 

The inferiority and comparative dulness of the 
negro race, owing both to nature and to circum- 
stances, is most unfortunate as respects the moral 
culture of the young masters and mistresses— 
the children of Christian slaveholders. Their 
stupidity or comparative dulness calls forth a 
corresponding dogmatic austerity and pleonastic 
authoritativeness on the part of masters and mis- 
tresses, in issuing their instructions and mandates, 
greatly unfortunate to their own children. They 
cannot distinguish how much of this mannerism 
grows out of the dulness of the servant or out of 
the attitude of the master. Before it can make 
this discrimination, its taste is vitiated and its 
habits are formed. Some Christian masters, of 
real discrimination and of good taste, will not, on 
this account, on any occasion issue an ill-tempered, 
unfeeling, or lordly mandate, in the presence of 
his child, well knowing that it would acquire the 
habit before it could comprehend the most justifi- 
able reason which he could propound. 

But it would be the work of a volume, rather 
than of a sheet, to develop the moral tendencies 
of this unfortunate institution, in the midst of a 
republican and Christian people. It seems to be 
equally opposed in its spirit and tendency, as or- 
dained and established on our statute books, to 
both. True, indeed, as we have before abundant- 
ly proved, the relation of master and slave, or, a8 
many prefer to express it, master and servant, isrec- 
ognised in the Law and the Gospel of God. But 
the evangelical use of this relation is that which 
few seem tocomprehend. The Christian master 
rendering to his servant that which is “just and 
equal,” on Christian principles, seems yet a mys- 
tery to myriads of nominal Christians. Were 
that Christian precept interpreted and applied 
according to the genius and spirit of Christianity, 
the servant would be more an object of envy than 
his master. But existing laws and institutions in 
Virginia and Kentucky are greatly adverse to 
the rights of man and the rights of Christians in 
these particulars, and constitutional reforms are 
necessary and unavoidable. The genius of the 
age is against slavery. A king in Virginia or 
Kentucky would not be, in the eye of Europe and 
the civilized world, more anomalous and discord- 
ant than slavery with the genius of our political 
institutions and the boasted liberty and progress 
of our country. a 

A time has come in Kentucky when the Chris- 
tian population of that noble and rapidly advanc- 
ing State will speak and vote like Christians at 
the polls, and demonstrate its love of liberty and 
right, by extending them to everything in the 
form of man that breathes its air or treads its soil. 
It will be her greatest honor, as I am sure it will 
be her greatest interest, to be firm in this great 
work. 

It isno utopian scheme that has been offered 
by her greatest statesman. Its only fault is, that 
itsinclined plane is too long. On that account it 
will be the more practicable, the more popular, 
and the surer of effect. But it will move more 
rapidly than many seem to think. It will meas- 
urably free Kentucky of this incubus in half of 
the time contemplated, and that without the sac- 
rifice of any real interest. By being the first in 
this great cause, she will lose less and gain more 
than any slave State in America. But it is her 
State honor, her moral character, her Christian 
excellence, her social happiness, that I desire to 
see advanced and consummated. Procrastina- 
tion in this case would be folly, consummate folly. 
It can be easier and more safely done now than at 
any future period. The obstacles will always in- 
crease. If there is one good reason this year, 
there will be two next year, and so on, in con- 
stant progression. It is emancipation now, or 
slavery forever. 

With this view and in these feelings I make 
these suggestions. Though hastily sketched, in 
the midst of many interruptions and without re- 
vision, they are dictated by an attachment which 
is not feigned, and an admiration which is not 
professed for a people dear to me from many as- 
sociations, and in whose political, moral, and re- 
ligious elevation I cannot but take the greatest 
interest. I believe 1 have as many true, personal, 
and cherished friends in that great Commonwealth 
as any one in Virginia could have; and it isin 
this belief and under these convictions that I feel 
constrained to say what I have said, and to urge 
on every friend of God and man the importance 
and necessity of not suffering a new convention 
to assemble, to revise its Constitution, without the 
insertion of a clause that will either fix the desti- 
ny of slavery within its precincts, or give to the 
people at any time, in their primary assemblies, a 
power effectually to express their views and 
wishes, without the intervention of another con- 
vention, and by a decided majority to say, with su- 
preme authority, the days of slavery in Kentucky 
are numbered, and registered with those beyond 
the flood.” 


For the National Era. 


ONE LONELY STAR. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Read before the Salem (Ohio) Literary Circle convened 


at Friends’ School-House, 2d mo. 3d, 1849, 


BY BENJAMIN STANTON, M. D. 


I see the twinkling of one lonely star! 
Is it the star that ever and anon 
Hangs in yon northern pole with placid light, 
‘To which the wandering, sea-toss’d mariner, 
When foaming billows threaten to ingulf, 
Still turns with anxious gaze his watchful eye, 
As plies the helm that guides his fragile b rk 
To its safe port his home his hope, his heayen? 
Is it that heavenly index hung on high, 
To guide the weary wanderer on his way 
From lands where Afric’s sons in slavery pine, 
‘To that where woe-worn vassals weep no more, 
But man, in all the dignity of man, 
Shakes off the shackles that oppressed his soul, 
And stands erect, redeemed and disenthralled, 
The image of the God that gave him being? 


[ see the twinkling of one lonely star— 
Is it the star of eve, whose lovely beams, 
When on the pi'low of the western wave 
The golden orb of day has sunk to rest, 
And all the transitory, fading hues 
That decorate the skirts of night’s rich robe 
Have faded from the sky, are softly shed, 
Like beams of hope, to teach the drooping soul 
All is not darkness, though the sun is hid? 


1 see the twinkling of one lonely star— 
Is it the morning star, with soit bright eye, 
Emerging brilliant from the eastern main, 
With beams fresh bathed in floods of orient light? 
Glad harbinger of an approaching day, 
Dispelling darkness with her radiant face, 
She hails the waking world to join the song 
Which erst she sung o’er Nature’s finished works— 
“ Good is the Maker—all his works are good /”” 


I see the twinkling of one lonely star— 
Is it the star 
(Forgive, O heavenly beam, the transient thought) 
Of glory, glittering on the warrior’s crest ? 
Tis not the fiery glare of that red orb, 
Which like a death-lizht rises from the tomb 
Of s'aughtered millions, crushed beneath the tread 
Of the rude conqueror! only to delude 
Its -votaries, kneeling midst the streams of blood 
That flow around, to worship at its shrine; 
While hecstombs of human sacrifice 
Pour ont their souls upon its gory altar, 
And call it great! 
No; it is not this, 


Nor “ the lone star of Texas,” whose dark disk 
Rose when the arch-fiend, brooding o’er the sea 
Of vice and degradation whence it sprung, 
Clothed in the mantle of creative power, 


For the National Era. 


LAW OF RETRIBUTION. 


For one, { wish to express my thanks to your 
correspondent, “Senior,” for his judicious and 
pertinent defence of Mrs. Southworth’s absorb- 
ingly interesting story of “ Retribution,” from the 
strictures of a Western correspondent. 

I had resolved performing the service myself, 
but am rejoiced it has fallen into abler hands. 
The Laporte critic, as “Senior” calls him, appeared 
to metopresent a specimen of that very worthy 
class of people, no doubt, but I hope a decreasing 
class, whose earth-framed creeds stifle the healthy 
action of their natural, that is to say, their God- 
given faculties, and compel them to be the sub- 
jects of that uneasy state of mind called the odium 
theologicum, ag contradistinguished from heredita- 
ry or inborn moroseness. How “Senior” can 
compliment his predecessor for superior per- 
ceptive powers, I do not understand; to me the 


Laporte gentleman’s perspicuity appeared below 
an average. : 

It seemed to me silly to take exception to the 
mere names of the three phases of retribution 
which Mrs. Southworth, for pure distinction’s 
sake, denominated human, moral, and divine. ; She 
nowhere denies the essential ultimate unity of 
all Retribution. "Whether physical, mental, mor- 
al, legal, human, cis-sepulchral or trana-sepul- 
chral, temporal or eternal—all Retribution must 
be Divine. The ubiquitous finger of the Deity 
is ever recognisable; his presence and spirit per- 
meate everything in the realms of nature and of 
thought; nay, sin itself is not unattended by the 
immediate and (we may hope) always more or less 
remedial element of eternal right. 

If I understand Mrs. Sodthworth’s main pur- 
pose, it was to teach the entire encompassment of 
man by Retributive agencies, and to correct the 
injurious’ impression left upon the popular mind 
by the prevailing creeds and styles of religious 
teaching, that for the great future alone, that 
vast and vague and distant future beyond the 
grave, have we reason to be afraid for any very 
serious results of sin. But Mrs. Southworth has 
done more than to show that sin is its own inevi- 
table avenger ; she has completed the circle by il- 
lustrating the converse—that virtue, that good- 
ness, is its own rewarder. In the character of 
Hester, nay, even in Marcus and Fanny, very 
evident and yet artistically delicate traces of the 
operation of this principle are furnished us ; and 
it is in this feature that I think the chief merit of 
the story, as a production of skill, must ever lie. 
It is like a daguerreotype, able to bear the closest 
scrutiny, and to supply to the microscope deline- 
ations as minutely accurate as to the unassisted 
eye. 

It would be a waste of time and types to follow 
“Senior” through all his just and able ex- 
position of what is “moral retribution ;” to 
show how one departure from the straight path 
induces further straying, and how each wrong 
step multiplies itself, until, in geometrical ratio, 
it rises into higher and more terrible dimensions 
of evil—until the deceived and bewildered soul 
confronts ruin in its most palpable form, and 
stares aghast at the distance it has wandered from 
duty and the path to heaven. Well does Mrs. 
Southworth describe, and “ Senior” reassert, retri- 
bution in this life to be the result of an “ equitable 
law.” Whilst the persistent sinner must reap the 
fruits of his disobedience, the faithful is equally 
secure of his reward. To the good, every day, 
every hour, every moment, adds something to the 
stock of present and future safety. Every duty 
performed makes duty easier; every temptation 
resisted makes temptation less formidable. The 
soul gradually rid of sin gives increasing room 
for the growth of celestial graces; our glo- 
rious nature vindicates its original excellence ; 
the garden, once perhaps of weeds, assumes an as- 
pect of order and usefulness, until by and by it 
becomes a habitation for the very Spirit of God. 

And yet agreeing, as I am constrained to do for 
the most part, with what “Senior” says, a spirit 
seems to reside in his paper, suggestive of the idea, 
that Retribution flows from the laws of a relent- 
less Fate, rather than from the ordination and 
providence of a personal God. I think that 
“Senior,” in assuming the championship (which 
he so well sustains) of this gifted production has 
gone beyond the demands of his theme, and exceed- 
ed limits which its author herself would not desire 
totranscend. In fact, “Senior” compromits the 
New Testament equally with the story of Retri- 
bution in this particular. To the unregenerate 
and the evil, the truth is indeed terrible, and is so 
depicted by the Apostle when he exhorts men “ not 
to be deceived, God is not mocked ; whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shallhealsoreap.” But ought we 
to press too far and too literally the A postle’sillus- 
tration? There exists inthe moral as well as in 
the material universe a subtle power, of which 
“Senior's” philosophy gives no hint; but it is, 
nevertheless, one that cannot fail to impress our 
hearts with the deepest gratitude and love for its 
Author, the Author of all things. I mean that 
infiuence which has been with equal aptness and 
beauty described as the vis medicatrizx nature. 

“Senior” overlooks the personal influence of 
God upon man, that influence which in operation 
we call His Spirit. But it was to teach this great 
truth, amongst others, that Christ lived, and 
taught, and wrought, and died. “Senior’s” doc- 
trine might be as true in a Universe existing with- 
outa God, (if that be conceivable,) as in the Uni- 
verse as itis; nay, his doctrine is rather congenial 
with a cold, stoical atheism, than witha warm and 
affectionate Christianity, or even with Judaism. 
“Like a8 a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him ; he knoweth our 
frame, he remembereth we are dust.” It is just 
here that mercy operates. This is her proper 
province. Mercy, beyond the tomb, as preachers 
preach and sinners hasten to believe, is just what, 
for myself, I fear to trust to. Mercy here, in 
this present life, in sometimes averting the ope- 
ration of fixed law, is what I believe and (when 
occasion demands) trust in and feel thankful for. 
Am I wrong here? I think not. Is not this 
sweet and fragrant truth proved, amply, in the 
Bible? What more fixed than the law of death? 
and yet Enoch and Elijah died not, and Hezekiah’s 
life was miraculously prolonged! What more 
regular and certain than the movements of the 
heavenly spheres? and yet the sun stood stillin 
Gibeon! All miracles are the interruptions of 
the regular order of things, and as in the physical 
world God will, on occasion, remit the recurrence 
of regular order, 80 in each human life of perhaps 
every one of us the mercy of God will sometimes 
commend itself ineffably to our hearts, in thrust- 
ing aside and temporarily repealing the fixities 
of the Universe. And the individual soul will 
see and feel with awful love the performance of 
this special act in its behalf. It is in these special 
remissions that God proves himself indeed our 
Father ; and in such cases his forgiveness, his su- 
persedure of retribution, would probably extend 
to every branch of our moral experience, if entire 
remission could besafely extended. The fatherly 
love of God is seen in nothing more than in set- 
ting aside that system of order to which he is so 
much attached, for the sake of his creature man. 
The poet wrote, “Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
The poet erred. There is an antecedent and a 
higher law, and that law is Love. 

1 wish not to be misunderstood. To the unre- 
generate, to those who seek not the spirit of adop- 
tion whereby they may ery Abba Father, the Uni- 
verse, undoubtedly, presents the aspect of, and in- 
deed it really is, a system of perfectly just and in- 
superable Retribution. And here it is that we 
might perceive the distinctive privilege of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity stands between the Uni- 
verse and the Father. It is higher than any or- 
ganization, material or moral or retributive. It 
agrees with them all, but is above and before them 
all, and nearer to the great centre of all, the very 
heart of God. 

With the modification I have here suggested, I 
think “Seniors” article very justand wholesome, 
and I trust my remarks upon it will not be 
deemed captious or uncalled for. And as for the 
Laporte critic, he is no doubt correct in looking 
at the trans-temporal as emphatically the Retribu- 
tion. That Retribution will be palpable to the 
whole Universe. What was before, for the 
most part, secret sap, will there be perfected as 
mature fruit, to be seen and loved or hated of all. 
To this all prior retributions tend, as all rivers, 
to one boundieas ocean. But foolish, sin-loving 
men often choose to keep the future out of 
thought. The present world alone engages their 
affections. The retributions of another state of 
being strike dull upon their ears. It was for 
such that Mrs. Southworth wrote. She wished 
to show them that, dear as this world is to their 
hearts they might yet divest it of much wretched- 


ness to her friend Hester, and from which Dent 
first drew his sinful advantage, was visited at 
length upon him. The poisoned chalice was re- 
turned to his lips, whilst Juliette herself became 
an utter wreck. Junior. 


For the National Era. 


Mr. Epitor: I should like to see inserted in 
your excellent paper the “Slave Petition.” It 
went the rounds of the papers in England before 
Emancipation took place. 


SLAVE PETITION. 


Natives of a land of glory, 
Danghters of the good and brave, 

Hear the injnred Negro’s story, 
Hear and help the kneeling slave. 


Think how nought but death can sever 
Your loved children from your hold; 
Still alive, but lost forever, 
Ours are parted, bought, and sold. 


Seize, O seize the favoring season, 
Scorning censure or applause— 

Justice, Truth, Religion, Reason, 
Are your leaders in the cause. 


Follow faithfol, firm, confiding ; 
Spread our wrongs from shore to shore ; 
Mercy, God, your efforts guiding, 
Slavery shall be known no more. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

x As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New oe 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

Xr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

I Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x¢r Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
sounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

z+ Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

x Agents will notice that we keep an account 
With each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
te make the account even at each remittance. 

ir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

3+ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Baltimore - - Par. Virginia 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia i 
New Yorkecity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- --- 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - 

1 - 


Eastern Penn. - 3-4dis. Michigan 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - 








CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 


MER HANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, [mperial, In- 

in, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 

ats, Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 

o> Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 

March 15.—lam12t 





“GET THE BEST.” 

At young persons should have a Standard Dictionary 

at their elbows. And while you are aboutit, get the 
best. That Dictionary is 

Noah Webster's, 

The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save the 
amount from off your back, to put itinto your head.—Phren- 
ological Journal. 

Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language.—London Morning Chronicle. 

This volume must find its way into all our public and good 
private libraries, for it provides the English student with a 
mass of the most valuable information, which he would in 
vain seek for elsewhere.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abridg- 
ment of thia work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and for sale by all Booksellers. 

April 19.—eow5t 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 


D*s TEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massechu- 
setts. May 4. 








THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
" TUTE, 
A from all parts of the United States, situ- 

ated two miles seuth of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philadelphia,) is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having heen erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in ail cases of Gow Rieuma- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, > Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, und Cu- 
taneous Diseises, and in many other cases where the usual 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. Buta few years have elapsed aince-the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States; 
and the result of itsadministration,in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulous @ its efficacy. 

This Establishment has been opened as a Water-Cure In- 
stitution strictly; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be ngcessary for suc- 
cess under any system, we will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
of the patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the diseased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience and skill of the Syperictendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydropathy in this country, the matagers have the ut- 
must confidence. 

The location of this Institution has heen selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, tbe purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cwe. 

The Bathing Department has been constructed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge, 
foot, and sits bath. The Douche hag a fa 1 of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plange is supplied from a neverailing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp: rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are accnast i to the y 
of an Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrions and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
mh either by water or ctherwise, several times daily. 

ms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towela; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia; to Dr. Dexcer, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 

April 5.—ly 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


2 ye widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gaus, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, atd forbearance, not. often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Bhg- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers,and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinied under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly publishediand reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the a‘ vantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issned. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
origi Bi d’s Magazine being an exact fac-aimile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 








TO INVENTORS, 


Ts subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and will prep pecifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses, 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON, 
E. S. RENWICK. 


A NEW PATENT MACHINE, — 


AVING obtained a patent for a self-feeding mashine to 
saw cord wood twice in two at one operation, a model of 
which can be seen by applying to P. H, Watson, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington D. C., I am now prepared to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller districts, as may best 
svit the convenience of purchasers. As this is a machine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to possess superior merit, 
it will be to the advantage of mechanics and patent dealers 
to attend to it. 
Al) communications, post-paid, and addressed to the sub- 
scriber, will receive prompt attention. 
DAVID BONNER, 
May I0. Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 





Jnne 7. 








LAW NOTICE, 
C. MOORE, Attorney at Law, West Greenville, Mer- 
I e cer county, Pennsylvania. 
Collections in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
promptly attended to. June 14—6t 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, !llinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, ©. 
\ K TILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, of all kinds,pane 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 











GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
lron, Pig Lead, Bagging arid Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio. J. S. GLASCOE, 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


CALYiN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
, ey court—irst Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
ober. 

Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 

OF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


June 8.—ly 





—— 


JOHN F, DATR. WILLIAM STOMS. 
SEED STORE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 33 and 25 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 0 
OR the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osa 
1 sage 
Seeds, Agricultnral if mplements, Grape Roots, Cuttings 
C. JOHN F. DAIR & CO, ~' 
June 14 —12t Proprietors. 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR. 
LISHMENT, 
RS, BAELS AND MASON, in returning their 
acknowledgments to the friends of the fostitution a 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patrons @ 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they es 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as me 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter which 
= Lye: ar pares wa comforts and amusements of inva- 
6 intend to visit this place i 
a sp during the ensuing gum- 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and the 
will endeavor to keep rd the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict atteution to patient 
— [eye themselves under their cure. on 
8 the number of places is still limited, application shon) 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to a nce 
treatment, patients have to provice themselves with tw, 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or 4 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars e 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4y 4 


& 














AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 

y Ay ae C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicit; r 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings an, 

Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all oth ~ 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Pat t 
Laws and decisions in the United States or ion . He vill 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for atents, die. 
cover aud point out the novel featnres—if there be aby— 
prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Cittice, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case’ 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in 
\. formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 

in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be -new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

xz Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patenta 

Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; ‘ 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Llinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission. 
er of Patents: 

Wasnineton, November 28, 1848 
To all whom it may concern: : 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, aud for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esc 
hes followed the business of Patent Solicitor inthis city, and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business, |] am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. ; 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





LARD OIL. 

pursoren LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm fer combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20, 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 


DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
7 astonishing success which has attended the use of 
this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 
or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases, 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children should remember this. 


MANY A CHILD, 
the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr, Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 
From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


REMARKABLE CURE, 

The following certificate was given to jviessrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will eure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


CINCINNATI, August 26, 1848, 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi- 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. 

My 80n, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits,and with such severity that the opinion was, 
he could not be cured. : 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke his arm. I call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to,cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

e became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf our city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good. I theught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which | perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the conzlusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was ininced 
to purchase the sécond. And [ am truly thankful that I did 
so, as by the use of the ten pickages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Should any person feel desirous of seeing him, and ascer- 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS, 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi‘eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848, 
Dear Sir: My somter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first part 
of Angust until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one packag® = CURED MY CHILD. 


She haar not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
T comain yours, respectfully, 
ARCHIBALD BETTIS, 


‘ 


To Dr. 8. Hart, New York. 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton §& Sharp. 
Maysvitue, November 22, 1848. 


GrNTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. - The statement in 
regard to the purchase, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no donbt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 
Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP. 

Messrs. Toomas & Mivks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 
In reference to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 


sicians of Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati, November 24, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr, Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with pero ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

My child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

n May lest, I came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the pleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. 
My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
may be induced to give it a trial, as I feel assured it wil 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directions. 
Should avy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas: 
ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., f 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. _ 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law i 

Brent Court streets, Cincinnati. aera 
(s EY, Notary Public and Commiasioner t 

take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
ne Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 

an. 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
yee subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
ast,) to their new manufactory, No. 400, Washington street 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. : 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded, 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 
DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio, 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


Jan. ll EDMUND BURKE, 


mt 








Jan. 4. 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in thia coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia 
N.B. Conntry Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


1. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, \Ci 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 








UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Coruhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


August 10.—lam 61 John street. 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

§ Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilia.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 








its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sursapariila. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, contains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari’la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 


is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing auy 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofu/a, and Pites, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chilie and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen aud 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed; suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whule body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other diser- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.'s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 
while the other does ; it sours, mre ot Gone. 
ontaining it into fragments ; our, i ex: 
puaien a - Bhd oe goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system { What ! put acid 
into a system already diseasea with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what wins - nna oe eo 
itation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
Fomor ager corruption of the blood ? What is s¢ Tol 
nia but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white Ty fever-sores, and ail ulcer 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils al] the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatiem, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 


joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 


: issues upon Which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of Pevartty of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. : 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 
Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of S. P. 
Townsend! 


and yet he wonld fain have it understood thet Old Dr. Jacob 


Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsapariila, is av Imitation 


of his inferior preparation !! 


Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 


would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old lr 
a tain load of I 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. 


such 
laints and criminations from Agents 
Town 











drawbacks of climate, and other Euopean 
betes wa ath ore prot 

re 7 rs, Whose sole wages are food, 
raiment, and medicine. 


But, to stat s . 
or even to 787 upee akg, oF areue these points, 


ness, and augment its substantial joys, by being vir- 
tuous and faithful, She wanted to show them that 
godliness is profitable for the life that nom is, as 
well as for the t future life to come—and I 
think she has done it well. Gen. Dent, by al- 
lowing his passions to drown his reason, was utter- 
ly unable to j of the fitness of Juliette for 
his wife. Though the death of Hester cannot be 
ascribed to their ty passion, yet Dent lost all 
the beneficial influences of the circumstance of 
his wife’s sickness and disease, by reason of the 
of his mind and heart by his passion 

Had Dent resisted the syren’s 


send’s Fermenting Compound. th 
We wish it understood, because it‘is the absolufe ~~ 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townech" 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dis*!™? of 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one ® 
gle thing in common. ts 20 
As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 6 1. 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine 1 
disease than any other - jentific, unprofession 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they oo vit 
cei agenuine scientific medicine, containing sl! t awl 
tues of the articles used in paeparing it, and which me 2 
pable of changes which might render them the ag¢ 
disease, instead of health? 1 balm 
It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pou sing 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despa 


Said, “ Be there blackness,” and the thing was made. 


No! ’tie not this, nor Fortune’s fickle star! 
Nor yet the star of beauty, whose fair blaze 
‘With transient radiance lights the youthful brow, 
Then fades and is forgotten— tis not this— 
No; it is none of these. It is a star 
Of meeker, milder, more benignant beam, 
Whose semblance shone in Bethlehem—the ray 
That lighted Judea’s shepherds in their tents, 
And led her wise men (’tis the wise who follow) 
To the rough tenement, the humble shed, 
Where he who wonld have been her Saviour lay. 


’Tis that fair star whose photographic ray, 
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their influence, where evil, is but occasional ; 
whereas slaves are always present, and their in- 
fluence constant and familiar. Besides, however 
inexplicable the mystery, the fact is incontrovert- 
ible, that children are generally more attached to 
black than to white servants, more unreserved! 
under their influence, and more imitative of th 
peculiarities, than of those of white persons. 
Still, parents having a choice in the employment 
| of white servants, can select and dismiss at pleas- 
| are, and as Ch ans they are bound to repro- 
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. Bright as the 
Imprints its ¢ human heart, 


| bate those of contaminating influence, and prefer 
those of moral and Christian character. 


be the consequence 





f\ : must 


tite 0 laves, the Christian pa 
er vactity himselt nor be justified in 
infant offspring knowingly and — 





as morning, gentle as her dew, 

its i image oie 
And with a of its light : 
Writes out the Law Divine upon the soul— 
“To man, thy brother, whatsoe’er his lot, 
Give thon the boon that thy own wants would crave. 
This is the path of virtue—walk therein.’’. 
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} esisted, his reason W 
itself, and he would have probably delayed the 
second union jong enough to have been able to 
é the whole f and even to have effected 
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e change in Julie 


early. 
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broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD D 
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